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As this month is one which, in the natural course 
of the seasons, the farmer has a right to expect se- 
vere frosts, if not snow; it should be the duty of each 
and all to so put forth their strength as to be able to 
husband everything the product of the farm which is 
liable to be injured by exposure to the weather. To 
toil as agriculturists do through the year to make a 
crop, it would seem to be sinful in the extreme, after 
having through the kindness of Providence succeeded 
in our efforts, to let it by neglect become impaired in 
value. There is no class of sociely whose business 
requires a strict adherence to system more than that 
of the agricultural ; a few days delay in doing a thing 
will often operate as a bar to full success throughout 
an entire season, and hence the applicability of that 
apothegm, which is so cherished by systematic far- 
mers—do everything at the right time—and we will 
add, do it well. 

Accumulation of Manure.—As manure is the gold 
mine of agricultors, and as this is the season when 
the materiuls for forming it may be gathered to the 
best advantage, we shall commence our hints of 
the work to be done, by recommending that all 
should lay themselves out to collect and deposit in 
their cow yards every description of substance with- 
in their reach, which by decomposition is capable of 
being converted into manure, as leaves and mould 
from the woods, pine shatters, marsh mud, weeds of 
every kind, scrapings from the lanes and roads, chips 
from the ‘wood cuttings, and all kindred bodies, as all 
these by being spread in basin-like form over the 
surface of the cow-yard, so as to prevent the es- 
cape of the liquid voidings, will not only become 
valuable manures by the process of decay, but actas 
absorbents and retainers of the nitrogenous or vola- 
tile portions of such substances while undergoing 
those processes which convert ligneous substances 
into the food of plants. It would be better to have 
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vent the deterioration consequent upon exposure to 


the rains and snows, but as that is more than we 
have a right to expect in the present state of agri- 
cultural improvement, we will content ourself with 
respectfully requesting that the materials we have 
named should be collected and deposited as we have 
pointed out, and that the yards thus provided, be 
occasionally sprinkled over with ground plaster, to 
aid the other materials in the office of fixing and pre- 
venting the escape of the ammonia from the decay- 
ing bodies as it may be formed. 

By attention to the duty we have here pointed out 
there is no farm which may not be made to furnish 
a full supply of manure for all the crops usually put 
in in the spring, as corn and roots generally, for of a 
truth it may be said that any substance which will 
rot is capable of being converted, by the means we 
have indicated, into good mannre, and this will not 
be considered an exaggerrated opinion when we 
state the fact, that each head of stock voids urine 
enough almost daily to nourish by its ammonia a 
bushel of grain, hence the imperious necessity which 
addresses itself to the mind of the economical farmer 
to avail himself of all practicable means to preserve 
it from loss by evaporation or by being washed away. 
We do not pretend to say that, by adopting our plan, 
the whole of the ammonia may be saved, but we do 
affirm that so much may be as will render the man- 
ure in the yard in the spring fifty per cent. better 
than it would be if the old slovenly habit of manag. 
ing the cow-yard, of permitting each succeeding rain 
to wash away its enriching salts, should be continued. 
Corn Stalks.—As we are aware that the hay-crop 
throughout a very considerable extent of our coun- 
try has been a short one, we are apprehensive that 
the provender of stock will be limited, and, therefore, 
recommend that so soon as the corn may be safely 
gathered, that it be so, and the corn-stalks be cut 
down and stacked secure from the weather and kept 
in reserve to feed the cattle with. We do not pre- 





the compost heaps under cover, as that would pre- 


tend to affirm that they will make as nutritive food 
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as clover or timothy hay, but we feel prepared to ad- 
vance the opinion, that, if cut in inch pieces and 


either, and will be found fully equal to straw in eve- 
ry quality calculated to sustain the animal system. 
They should be however gathered and protected as | t 
soon as possible, in order that their virtues may not 
be leached out of them by the winds and rains. 
Corn Husks and Corn Cobs.—As the economy of 
cattle feed comes commended to us, we will here 
take time by the forelock to say that all of these 
should be carefully preserved to be fed to the cows 
and oxen. The first we know are cared for with 
that view, but the latter too often find their way to 
the fire of negro quarters. This is a practice which 
should be abandoned, as the corn cob contains no in- 
considerable quantity of nutritive matter, besides pos- 
sessing very decided traces of phosphoric acid, a 
substance vastly important alike in the maintenance 
of integrity of action in the formation and preserva- 
tion of animal bones. Corn-cobs before being fed 
should be crushed and steamed, and would be still 
more desirable as food, if a small portion of bran 
or meal of some kind were mixed with them. For 
milch cows the lattee mode of feeding them is par- 
ticularly desirable. 
Roots of all kinds.—These should be taken up and | 
put away with care before they receive injury from 








stable or good warm sheds—it is important that they 
should be able to sleep both dry and warm, be provid- 


steamed, they will make a very good substitute for | ed with plenty to eat and good bedding. 


The young should be kept in a seperate yard from 


the old, and if there be any master beast among 


hem he should be tied up to keep him from worry- 


ing the more docile animals, as well as to prevent 
him from appropriating to himself a larger portion 
of the feed than is rightfully his own. 
would be good policy to accustom all the young cat. 
tle to be tied up at night, as it tends to render them 
more tractable and easier handled when it may be- 
come necessary to milk or break them. 
up, good beds of leaves or straw materially add to 
their comfort. 


Indeed, it 


When tied 


Sheep.—The sheep should be provided with a good 


shed into which they can retire whenever they please; 
without being entirely closed, it should be sufficient- 
ly so to keep them from the injurious effects of rain 
and snow. 
vided to feed them. They should be weekly provid- 
ed with fresh straw for bedding, and especial pains 
should be taken to keep the place clean. They should 
be regularly supplied with salt throughout the sea- 
son, say three times a week ; in a trough to be under 
cover there should be weekly supplies of fresh tar to 
be spread over with salt—to this they should be fur. 


In this racks and troughs should be pro- 


nished with boughs of the pine twice a month.— 
Where wool is the object small quantities of bean 


frost—if packed in the open air, not more than fifty OF | meal should be allowed them in addition to their long 


a hundred bushels at farthest should be put in a single 
heap: they should have sand put between each lay.| 


and root feed, as the beans contain more of the 
wool forming principle than any other vegetable 


er and at the top, and then covered with several, say | gooq. 


8 or 10 inches of earth, so formed as to carry off all 
rains: at the surface, drains should be constructed to 
convey away the water as it may fall, and the pres- | 


Salting of Stock.—We desire to impress this truth 
upon the minds of our readers—that, to preserve the 
health of stock, it is necessary they should receive 


ervation of the roots would be promoted by having | .a)¢ at short intervals—say at least twice a week. 


a ventilator to carry off the air as it may be formed | 
in the heating process to which all vegetable bodies 
are subject. 

In-calf Cows and Heifers.—As the frost has or soon 
will have despoiled your pastures of their verdure, 
and your woods no longer furnish a supply of nutri- 
ment to your cows and heifers in calf, be careful to 
provide additional food, as it is important they should 
enter into their winter quarters in good condition 
and vigorous health, these being essential pre-requi- 
sites to carry them well through the winter and 
spring, as well as to ensure them that vigor and en-| 
ergy of constitution necessary to enable them to 
meet those demands upon their strength which are 
made when they are about to become mothers. Such 
animals should invariably have good warm dry quar- 
ters to protect them from the elements at this sea- 
son, as well by day as by night—without they are 
thus provided a portion of all the feed you may give 
them will be expended in furnishing heat to their 
bodies. 

Working Oxen and other Stock.—These animals 
should be provided with quarters at night either in a 











A very excellent substitute for salt may be found in 
a mixture of equal quantities of salt, ashes, and lime, 
(lime made from oyster shells preferable on account 
of the phosphate it contains). The ashes should be 
sifted before being mixed with the other substances. 

Chopping Feed.—As grain when chopt goes farther 
than when fed whole, by at least 25 per cent., we 
recommend that all grain fed to horses and cattle 
should be thus prepared and mixed with cut straw or 
hay. This saving in the consumption of grain is 
worthy of being attended to, as it will enable the 
farmer to sell so much more than he otherwise 
could, thereby putting so much more money into his 
pocket. But independent of the saving, by chopping 
the grain you present it in a form to the stomach of 
the animal which is easier digested, and which, con- 
sequently, tends more to encourage the elaboration 
of flesh and fat. 

Orchards.—Dig around each tree for some four or 
five feet from its body, to the depth of three inches, 
turn out the earth, mix with it a gallon of unslacked 
lime, and leave it in pie until the lime slacks; thea 
thoroughly incorporate the earth and lime together, 
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and return it to the place whence it was taken. If) of straw or bass matting, when the labor of planting 
your trees have not already been so treated, give will have been done. If the trees shall have been out 


them a coat of the following mixture, first rubbing 
or scraping off the coarse bark, 1 gallon of soft soap, 
1 Ib. sulphur and 1 pint of salt. Stir the whole to- 
gether well and put it on the body of the tree with a 
brush, from the roots as far up as the branehes. 
Planting out Orchards.—Every farmer should have | 
an orehard upon his farm of choice fruit, and to such 
as have not one already we would recommend that 
he seize the occasion of the present month, the ear- 
lier the better after the leaves shall bave fallen, to | 


of the ground any considerable time before being 
planted, it willbe wellto soak the roots a few hours 
before setting them in the ground. When your erch- 
ard is planted out, sow a mixture of freshly slacked 


‘lime and ashes, in equal quantities, for 4 feet around 


each tree, about a gallonto each. If the next spring 
or summer should prove to be dry, the young trees 
should receive oceasional waterings, not only around 
the body of the trees, but over their bodies and 
branches also. ‘Fhe water should be either from a 


plant out one, as the trees will be growing while he | Tunning branch or stream, or rendered temperate by 
may be sleeping, and in a very few years will afford | €Xposure to the sun during the day of its application. 
him fine fruit for family use or for sale, provided he | The best time for watering is just before sun down. 

is careful in purchasing the most approved kinds of | Young Orchards should be cultivated the first five 
grafted fruit from some nurseryman of established | or six years, in corn, potatoes, cabbages or turnips, but 
reputation, takes proper care in the selection and | during this period of their growth should never be 
preparation of the ground, in the mode of planting | burthened with a small grain or grass crop. They 


and after culture. That he should do so itis but nat- 

ural to suppose, as the planting of an orchard is al 
work that is to last for a life time, and therefore | 
should be done well. 

The Soil-—The soil for an apple orchard should be 
rich and moderately moist—the soil should be deep 
naturally or made so. 

The exposure should be north or north-west. 

The preparation.—All soils intended for the trans- 
plantation of an orchard should be both ploughed 
deep and sub-soiled. If it be not naturally rich, it 
should be manured with a compost formed, say, per 
acre, with 20 loads of well rotted manure or mould 
from the woods, 50 bushels of ashes or lime, to be well 
mixed together, spread evenly broadcast, and plough- 
ed in. The ground should then be harrowed and 
cross-harrowed, and rolled. 

Digging the holes, and planting the trees.—The holes 
should be dug about three feet deep, six feet in diam- | 
eter. As the surface mould is taken out let it be laid | 
aside, and mixed with a sufliciency of rich mould as | 
will fill up the hole when the tree is planted, carting | 
off or spreading the subsoil which may be excavated | 
on the surface. At the bottom of the hole place 
gravel stones or small brick-bats, for 6 inches in | 
depth, then fill up to the depth of say 18 inches with | 
the mixture named above. 

This done, place your trees in the holes to the | 
depth, or nearly so, that they may have stood in | 
the nursery, first taking care to trim off smoothly, 
all the roots which may have been broken. Set the 
trees straight up, spread out the roots, fix a stake in 
each hole to tie the tree to; fillin the earth a few 
inches and pour in water from the nozale of a wa- 
tering pot enough to settle the earth around the tree, 
but not enough to make a kind of mortar, then fill 
in more earth, and settle it again with water, now 
Gill up the hole with the residue of the earth, and form 
asligbt basin around the trunk of the tree, press the 
earth down with the feet and tie the tree with a withe 








should at all times be lightly ploughed so as to keep 
weeds down and the soil open to the action of sun, 
air,and rain. Ifsuch cultivation as we. name should 
not be given to the orchard ground, it should receive 
a moderate dressing of rieh mould or well rotted 
manure every few years, say once in four years. 

‘ences.—Every panel of fenee on the farm should 
be carefully examined and thoroughly repaired. If 
your fields have bars as the mediums of entrance, do 
substitute gates for the bars. 

Corn Houses.—Examine these, and if yow find rat- 
holes stopthem up. Then thoroughly cleanse out 
your corn cribs, by sweeping and washing with strong 
ley; that done give them a good white washing in- 
side and out, so that they may be thoroughly clean 
and dry, ready toreceive your corn when gathered. 
Fresh slacked lime spread in a cirele around the corn 
cribs an inch deep it is said will keep off rats and 
mice. We do not vouch for its effizacy, but as the 
experiment is a cheap one it might be tried. 

Poultry Houses.—These should be thoroughily: 
cleansed and white washed, walls, roosts, and nests: 
At this season there should be kept convenient’ to 
the hen-house, both lime for the fow]s to pick at.and: 
ashes for them to dustin: and he who desires his 
hens to lay through the winter must feed them well; 
alternating their feed between corn, oats and buoke- 
wheat, and give them, say once a week, small mes- 
ses of fresh meat chopt up very fine. 

Fattening Hogs.—As soon as the mast and nuts-of 
your woods cease to afford food for your hogs, pen. 
them up,—first providing their pens with materiats- 
to be converted into manure, as earth, mould, leaves- 
and weeds. Whem you first pen your hogs give to: 
each a tea-spoonful of flour of sulphur in-messes of” 
moistened meal or bran—repeat this every othen- 
day for a week, say three times. Then you may 
commence your regular feeding. It is best to: cooik 
whatever pumpkins you may feed, mix a littlly 
meal with each mess, which should be seasoned with 
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salt, The hogs should be provided with a rubbing. | Substances for Manure.—Have fifty loads of earth 
post—have dry covered apartments to sleep in, re- | hauled convenient to your dwelling, make it up into 
ceive daily portions of charcoal and rotten-wood, as 2 cone-like form, hollow out the top so as to form 4 
these are as necessary to keep the stomach in tone, as | kind of basin. Into this basin have ail your chamber 
corn and meal are to make the hogs take on flesh | !ey, soap sud, and dish-water, poured from now un- 
and fat. A handful of well sifted hickory ashes | lil spring. Immediately after every emptying, have 


given in mess feed occasionally will be found to be half a gallon or gallon of plaster strewed thereon, 


conducive to the health of the hogs. 

Above all things let not the farmer forget that 
the hog is one of the best animals to manufacture | 
manure, and that every cart load of mould which he | 
may supply to his pen, that he will every seven days | 
convert into good manure. The hogs should, at! 
least twice a week, have salt put in his trough, that 
being first cleaned out and dried. He should also 
receive fresh water twice a day. 

Gathering Apples.—Pick these by hand so that they 
may not be bruised, put them away in an airy room 
to sweat, then have them re-handled and wiped with 
a cloth. 

Draining and Ditching.—This is a good month for 
this work. If you have any fields that are too wet 
for healthful culture, have them drained thoroughly, 
and you will add fifty per cent. to their arable 
value. ' 

Threshing out Grain.—We advise all farmers to 
have their grain threshed out, in order that they may 
be in a condition to serd it to market at the most fa- 
vorable period. 

Cider making.—In making your cider, exclude all 
rotten apples, as a peck of such fruit will destroy a 
hogshead of cider. Let the pumice be given to 
your milch cows mixed with bran or meal and cut 
hay or straw. 

Fall Ploughing.—As all stiff clays are greatly im- 
proved by being subjeeted to the action of frost, if 
you have any fields of that description have them 
forthwith ploughed, lapping the furrows at an an- 
gle of about 45 degrees, so as to expose to the action 
of the weather the greatest surface. But you must 
bear in mind that stiffclays should never be plough- 
ed when they may be said to be wet, but that you 
should select that period when they are neither wet 
nor dry. 

Cow Sheds.—If you have not already provided your 
cattle with cow sheds, do so without further delay— 
humanity to the beasts, as well as interest to your- 
self, call out for their erection. 

Fire Wood.—So soon as the leaves have fallen hie 
to the woods and have as much fire-wood cut down 
as will serve youa year. As soon as felled have it 
hauled home and neatly piled up for seasoning and 





use. 
Apple Butter.—As this is the season for making 
this, see that a supply is made for your family. 
Wagons, Carts, Gearing, Implements of Husbandry.— 
Have all these collected together, examine each 
carefully, repair those that need repairs, and have 


and next spring these fifty loads of earth will have 


been converted into so many loads of the very rich- 


est manure you ever had on your place. Try the 
experiment, it will cost you nothing but the labor, 
and our life on it, you will practice it during the resi- 
due of your life. The heap to be mixed before 
being used. 

We have thus sketched such hints as presented 
themselves to our mind, and enjoining it upon you to 
supply everything we may have omitted, we shall 
conclude by wishing you health and happiness. 


EFFECTS OF MARL AND SHELL SANDS. 
Professor James F. W. Johnston sums up the good 
effects of these substances in the following manner : 
** The observed effects of marls and shell sands, in 
so far as they are chemical, are very analagous to 
those produced by lime as it is generally applied in 
a or slacked state in so many parts of Ire- 
and.” 

““They alter the nature and quality of the grasses 
when applied to pasture—they cover the undrained 
bog with a short rich grass—they extirpate heath 
and bent, and useless moss—they exterminate the 
weeds which infest the unlimed corn-fields [wheat 
fields, | “| increase the quantity and enable the land 
to grow a better quantity of corn—they manifest a 
continued action for many years after they have 
been applied—like the purer limes they act more 
energetically if aided by the occasional addition of 
other manure—and like them they finally exhaust a 
soil from which successive crops are reaped, without the 
requisite return of decaying animal or vegetable matter.” 

We have transcribed these views of professor 
Johnston because we hold him to be one of the ablest 
agricultural chemists of the age, and because he ap- 
pears to us to have taken especial pains to base all 
his theoretical views upon agricultural facts, so as to 
produce a correspondence between theory and prac- 
tice. In thus arraying the evil tendency alongside 
of the resulting benefits which follow calcareous ap- 
plications to the soil, professor Johnston, not only 
manifests his candor, but entitles himself to the 
gratitude of the agricultural community for the 
warning which he gives them, as to the abuse of 
the use of lime. From the facts presented, as to 
the good and injurious effects of lime, we deduce 
this conclusion, that it is unsafe to lime land where 
the clover culture does not form a part of the far- 
mer’s rotation, inasmuch as it is necessary to return 
to the soil a body of either animal or vegetable mat- 
ter for the action of the Jime. Soils which may 
have been long in culture, though apparently exhaust- 
ed, have, in the course of cropping, become charged 
with considerable quantities of inert vegetable mat- 





the whole put away safely under cover. 


ter, the which, on the application of lime, becomes 
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transferred into decomposing bodies, and hence con- 
verted into nutrient manures for the growing 
plants. This is one of the offices performed by 
lime, and although it be capable of converting dead 
ligneous matter into the food of plants, yet it can 
only do so so long as there may be such material in 
the soil to be acted on—whenever the supply shall 
become exhausted, so does the power of lime to do 
good, and hence the absolute necessity, as suggested 
by the learned professor, of returning to the soil ma- 
terials to be decomposed and formed into the pabu- 
lum of plants. Ina word, we hold it that lime is an 
excellent thing, but it is not all things—it will per- 
form its offices faithfully and well, but it must have 
wherewithal to perform these offices with—we hold 
time to be indispensible to all fertile soils—we be- 
lieve that no soil can be fertile without it, but yet it 
must be aided by the materials indicated or the an- 
ticipated benefits will not be realized. 


The communication of “*X.” is ingenious, able, and 
well written, though we think he has fallen intoa 
very common error when he assumes as the theory 
of Liebig, that plants derive all their support from the 
air. Equally do we think him to be in error, when 
he endorses the following opinion of Petzholdt—“that 
to incorporate buckwheat with the soil cannot enrich 
it, since by this operation can only be returned to 
the soil what the buckwheat had drawn from it.” 
This opinion is, in our view, contradicted by the 
theory which X. has apparently adopted ; for if it be 
true that all the sustenance of plants are derived 
from the air, the buckwheat, on being ploughed in, 
imparts to the soil that which it did not possess be- 
fore, and to that extent must enrich it. Now, our 
belief is, that plants derive portions of their food 
both from the soil and from the atmosphere, and, 
therefore, that the ploughing in of green crops, be 
they whatsoever they may, to the extent of that por- 
tion of their food which is drawn from the atmos- 
phere is the soil increased in its fertility, and that 
from the construction of buckwheat, owing to its 
broad series of leaves, that that plant is among the 
most active fertilizers to be ploughed in, because 
from its very conformation, it is calculated to draw 
more sustenance from the air than other plants 
whose leaves are narrower, and therefore less adapt- 
ed to appropriate to themselves atmospheric gaseous 
food. It suggests itself to our mind to be consistent 
with theory as well as practice, that if you return, 
in a green crop, to the soil, nutritive substances that 
have been extracted from the air, in the form of or- 
ganic bodies, that these substances must there re- 
main to undergo the process of decomposition, and 
that whenever such decomposition takes place, that 
the plants which may be grown thereon must be 
benefitted thereby. 1f the air was alone the source 
of fertility, where would be the necessity of mapur- 
ing at all? And yet, we never apply manure of any 





| 


kind whether from the barn-yard, stable, pig-stye, 
marsh or woods, but we see the most pleasing evi- 
dences of improvement both in the product of the 
crops and in the mechanical texture of the soil. So 
far as we are able to form an opinion, derived alike 
from theory and practice, we believe that every sub- 
stance whether vegetable, animal, or mineral, given 
to the earth improves it: that the one substance is 
just as necessary as another to increase the fertility 
of the soil: that where from long continued cropping 
the mineral resources of the soil have been abstract- 
ed by the crops grown thereon and carried off, it is 
essential to renew such losses by the application of 
lime, marl, ashes, phosphate of lime and bone earth; 
that by combining a judicious course of vegetable, 
animal, and mineral manures, the most exhausted 
soils may be restored to their original fertility, if not 
carried beyond them: that worn-out lands cannot be 
sensibly and lastingly improved by any system which 
does not embrace all these substances: and that far- 
mers of small means may very safely use less than the 
maximum applications of mineral manures, with the 
certainty of deriving profit therefrom; that peri- 
odical applications of 25 bushels of lime, its equi- 
valent in marl, or ashes, at intervalsof four years, 
on poor lands, if accompanied by applications of vege- 
table and animal manures, clover and plaster, will 
ultimately bring such lands up to a state of desirable 
fertility; and that the ploughing in of green crops, 
as buckwheat, peas, and kindred plants, will be 
found to be eminently promotive of accelerating the 
degree of improvement desired to be reached: that | 
farmers of ample means can sooner reach the goal by 
the use of more energetic applications, should notin 
the least deter those of light pockets from exerting 
themselves to the extent of their moneyed ability, 
for they too, will arrive at the same point by a sure 
though slower road. 


We notice by the report of the Prince George’s 
Agricultural Society, held at upper Marlboro’, that 
Messrs. Sinclair & Co., of this city, exhibited a large 
collection of valuable agricultural machinery, plows, 
&c., and were awarded the following premiums of 
merit, viz: 

For their Maryland self-sharpening centre draught 
Plow, Ist premium. 

For their improved Davis’ Plow, 2d premium. 

For the best Horse Power and Thrashing Ma- 
chine, a premium. 

For the best Wheat Fan, Watkins’ patent, a pre- 
mium. 

For the best domestic Corn aud Chopping mill, an 
especial premium. 

For the best sett of Cultivating Implements a pre- 
mium. 

Their late improved Eagle Corn Shellers were 
much admired, but no premium being offered for 
Corn shellers, they were merely favorably noticed, 
and all that were on the ground purchased by the 
committee. 
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RENOVATION OF WORN OUT LAND. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 


VOL. 111.—wno. 5. 


an agricultural axiom. It isa pity that “A Learner” 
does not give the modus operandi of his Self-improv- 
ing System. We hope that he will do so in a future 


Ihave read with much pleasure, the articles of | number, and in the mean time will teke the Jiberty 


Col. Capron and ‘4 Learner,’ on this subject, and | to give ours. 


The elements of our Self-improving 


. although from habit disposed to side with ‘A Learn-| System are Clover, Plaster, rest, Liming in certain 
er,” am persuaded, that both are right; in other | cases, manure made of every thing that will rot; all 
words, under certain circumstances the high pressure| hay, straw and fodder used on the farm, cattle or 


system of Col. Capron is the best and most profitable ; un- 
der others, the self-improving system of a Learner. 


| 


sheep, and a regular system of rotation and work 
done in season and well. No man can tell another 


[have always heard it said, that a man should | how he ought to manage his farm in all the minutia 
_count the cost before he builds, and this holds good | of farming operations ; the general principles may 
in the improvement of land ; and there are men who | be laid down ; but then every farmer must judge for 
have lost both house and Jand by neglecting this.— | himself as to the best course to pursue under certain 
That Col. Capron counted the cost, at least after-| circumstances; thus for example, no regular system of 


wards, if not before, his figures prove, with the ex- 
ception of one item, the 28 bushels of Plaster mixed 
with Guano and also spread over the field, and that 
the Colonel has really improved his land cannot be 
doubted; and the improvement will be permanent, 
if the land hereafter is kindly treated. For this the 
coat of Clover is a voucher. But could this system 
of improvement have been carried on, if the farm 
had been situated far from market and in a region 
altogether agricultural ? I guess not. Why sir, there 
are neighbourhoods where a man could not get 2600 
bushels of ashes in 26 years, and where every ton of 

round plaster costs, delivered on the farm, ten dol- 
ars, and where the average price of oats is from one 
shilling to twenty-five cents per bushel, and often 
dull sale at that. Would it be prudent in sucha 
Situation to undertake the improvement of land on 
the high pressure system? Nay, let us in addition 
to this take into consideration, that the great major- 
ity of farmers have to live out of the proceeds of 
their farm, and therefore cannot afford to spend their 
crops on the improvement of their land. But what 
does Mr. Edmund Stabler say to this? It is certain 
that this gentleman has done wonders; but could he 
have done s0, if he had lived on some inland farm, 
at a great distance from market? Moreover, he pro- 
bably did not depend on his farm for a livelihood, as 
I infer from his saying : ‘“‘as my resources increased 
both from the improvement of my farm and other- 
wise ;”” therefore even his case affords no proof, that 
the high-pressure system can be advantageously 
pursued by the farmer that lives entirely by the 
sweat of his brow. Hence | believe, that I am right 
in maintaining that land can only be improved ad- 
vantageously on the high-pressure system under cer- 
tain circumstances, and these are, favorable loca- 
tion, nearness to market, cheap modes of conveyance 
to and from the farm, regular opportunity to obtain 
the highest market price for the proceeds of the 
farm ; facilities for obtaining labour at the time 
wanted, to buy manure, extra resources either in 
the possession of a plethoric purse, profession or han- 
dy-craft. Where these or at least most of these do not 
exist, the Self-improving system of ‘4 Learner,” 
must be adopted. “4 Learner” says, “skill (in agri- 
culture) is the art of making the soil improve itself, 
whilst it yields a support.” Now, Mr. Editor, this is 
the true and the only principle on which the majori- 
ty of farmers can act. We have no other resources 
of getting a living than our lands, and cannot spend 
all their products in improvements, and yet if we do 
not improve our lands, they will of themselves de- 
teriorate ; we must therefore adopt such a system of 
agriculture as will enable the soil to improve itself. 
“4 *? makes another most excellent remark : 
“the ity of the soil for Self-improvement is wnlimited, 
and it ts in this mainly, that we must rely.” I call this 





rotaticn can be pursued on a farm, for often grass 
seed will fail to come up, and therefore, a field that 
in the regular course of rotation, was to have been 
ploughed up must lay over, and a field that was to 
have been laid down, must be worked ; but suppose 
we were placed on an inland farm, we would pursue 
a course somewhat like the following: We would 
Jay the farm off in small fields, and undertake the 
improvement of one such field at a time, cultivating 
however, as many of the other fields as our necessi- 
ties would require; we would sell no rough feed, 
but feed it to cattle or sheep; put all the manure 
made, on the field to be improved, take one crop off 
of it, sow in clover, and plaster; feed or mow this 
the first year, but Jet it be untouched the second ; 
then turn the coat of clover under after harvest, sow 
in wheat or rye, and thus keep on. In the mean time 
another field would be taken in hand, to be treated 
in the same manner, and thus on, until the whole 
farm has been taken through a course of clover ; and 
with every cycle of two years our resources for the 
improvement of our farms would have increased.— 
This is the very course pursued by a neighbor of 
mine, who living on very indifferent land, has, never- 
theless, good crops, and is at the same time improv- 
ing his farm. By the way, this neighbor of mine 
declares, that he only is deserving of the name of 
farmer, who raises good crops and at the same time 
is improving his land. It may be said, that this sys- 
tem of self-improvement does not suit for really poor 
land; but it may in return be said, that it does not 
suit to improve really poor land in the interior. I 
will now take my leave, begging both Col. Capron’s 
and **A Learner’s” pardon for interfering, offering 
as my excuse, that 1 considered them both to be in 
the right. THE DUTCHMAN. 
Shenandoah Co., Va. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR ASHES ON LAND. 
The following mixture will, where ashes cannot 

be procured, do for an acre of ground, and perform 
nearly the same offices as would a hundred bushels 
of ashes: 

Potash, - : 

Carbonate of Soda, - 

Sulphate of Soda, 

Common Salt, . - 


100 Ibs. 
100 lbs. 
35 Ibs. 
35 Ibs. 


270 Ibs. 
Mix the whole thoroughly together, and sow by 
hand, distributing it evenly on the surface; then 
lightly harrow it in—the same quantity sown broad- 
caston an acre of ground in grass, will very sensibly 
increase the product, and will last throughout a ro- 
tation. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WORN-OUT LANDS. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The subject on which Colenel Capron and “A 
Learner” have been engaged in your paper,—the im- 
provement of land—has Jong been a vexed question 
with the writers on agricultural science. The Col- 


onel and ‘* A Learner” argue from personal practice | 


and observation; the men of theory from chemical 
analysis and vegetable physiology : and the argument 
seems as little susceptible uf a satisfactory conclusion 
in the one mode of handling it as the other. On the 
side of Col. Capron are the recent agricultural chem- 
ists, as their doctrine has been expounded by Petz- 
holdt, a zealous disciple of Leibig, and an agreeable 


and even elegant writer. On the other side is a long | 





were essential elements. It was soon found that ev- 
ery plant has its peculiar ashes, or mineral remains; 
and that the same plant grown in whatever soil has 
the same mineral constituents. It was thereby pro- 
ved that these mineral substances are essential parts 
of the plant. After that, in the progress of analysis 
and experiment, all these mineral elements were 
nicely and exactly ascertained for each plant, and the 
presence of all of them found in all good soils; and, 
it was further proved that no soil however rich in or- 
ganic matter could produce, or at least mature any 
plant, if itdid not contain every mineral substance 
which was shown by chemical analysis to enter into 
the constitution of that plant. It was also remarked 
practically, that some soils, the richest in organic 
matter, were nearly barren, while other soils of the 


array of Professors and approved authors, and the | proper mineral constitution, though poor in vegeta- 


great mass of practical men. It is certainly the most 


| ble matter, containing less than 3, and sometimes 


important question which can be presented to the at- | less than 1 per cent, were among the most fertile of 


tention of farmers ; as on the solution of it depends | all lands. 


the right system of all cultivation and improvement. 
1 therefore venture to offer your readers a brief ex- 
position of the history and merits of this discussion, 
as it appears in the books. 

First to state the question. One side are of opinion 
that poor land may be made fertile by green manu- 
riag; in other words, that the land may be made to 
enrich itself, by its ‘‘ capacity for self-fertilization,” 
as A Learnerexpresses it. The other side hold that 
green manuring can give no land any element of fer- 
tility which it does not already possess; that plough- 
ing in green crops is of very small and temporary ef- 
ficacy; thatif you mean toenrich poor land, you 
must get manure and put it on. 

Neither Col Capron nor A Learner belong strict- 
ly, as they have defined their positions, to either side 
of this argument. Col. Capron is not opposed to 
green crops; but he starts with, and bases his im- 
provement on mineral manures. Nor does A Learn- 
er reject manure; on the contrary, he is careful to 
collect and apply all the animal manure made on the 
farm. But as in our system, wheie so much Jand is 
under cultivation, this isso very inadequate a supply 
for the whoie farm, and as he condemns the purchase 
of mineral manures, he must rely for the ‘‘self-ferti- 
lizing” improvement of his land on clover and the 
green crops. These gentlemen, therefore, in effect 
and practically, belong to the side I have assigned 
them. Col. Capron relies on mineral manures—A 
Learner on green crops. 

The old humus theory as it was once understood is 
now rejected by all scientific writers. That theory 
supposed the fertility of land to depend entirely on 
the vegetable mould or humus it contained; in other 
words, on that deposit in the soil which results from 
vegetable decay. This humus is indeed composed of 
two parts: the organic, and the inorganic remains of 
plants. The organic matter of plants is that part 
which is destructible by fire, and which disappears 
during combustion. The inorganic part is the ashes 
that remain after burning, and contains the mineral 
constituents of the plants. Now as the organic part 
constitutes nearly the entire plant, being from 88 to 
99 per cent of the whole, the inorganic remainder 
was disregarded by theory as accidental and insigni- 
ficant, both in the composition of the plant, and in 
the humus; and both the nutrition of plants and the 
fertility of the soil was by the humus theory referred 
to the organic part of vegetable mould. 

When, however, chemical analysis was brought to 
the investigation of vegetable physiology, it was soon 
evident that these inorganic constituents of plants 





There remained therefore, no longer any 
foundation for the humus theory. 

Thus far chemistry had corrected a great error. 
It had shown that certain minerals are a necessary 
constituent of every plant, and a necessary element 
in every fertile soil. And to this extent, there is 
now an entire agreement among all those writers 
who pretend to teach agriculture as a science. But 
the chemists have not rested at this point, with de- 
monstrating the presence and necessity of these min- 
erals in plants and soils, but they deny that the or- 
ganic part of humus is of any use to the soil, or fur- 
nishes any food to plants. Chemistry having resol- 
ved this organic part into its elements of carbon, ox- 
ygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, the chemists have tn- 
dertaken to trace these elements to their origin, and 
assert that they are derived all from the air and wa- 
ter, and none from the soil. It is not within the lim- 
its of a slight paper like this, to detail the series of 
admirable experiments and ingenious reasoning on 
which they found this conclusion. But a summary 
of the results at which they arrive may be stated in 
the language of Petzholdt, who has followed the 
course of the experiments with brevity and clearness, 
and deduced the conclusion in a forcible argument. 
Those who wish to read a beautiful discussion of a 
scientific subject, will find it in Petzholdt’s Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, in the chapter on the “ carbon of 
plants.” 

Having shown that plants grow in water, and in 
air, and in soils where there isno humus: having 
shown how the leaves absorb and decompose carbu- 
nic acid, and how the amount may be collected and 
measured, he concludes—** We have thus proved— 
Ist—that plants grow without humus. 2d—that hu- 
mus when present contains but a small and insignifi- 
cant part of the ca:bon found in the growing plant. 
3d—that when carbon is supplied in animal and ve- 
getable manure, its amount is much less than that re- 
moved from the field in the harvest. 4th—that if 
there were an adequate supply of humus in the soil, 
there is not in all the rain that falls an adequate su 
ply of water for its solution—and of course insoluble 
humates cannot enter into plants. On the other 
hand, carbonic acid in the atmosphere is in constant 
contact with plants. This supply is always present ; 
what is consumed is continually supplied and re- 
newed. It is proved too, that the leaves of plants 
absorb carbonic acid, give off the oxygen, and retain 
the carbon. Hence is evident the source of the car- 
bonaceous elements of all growing crops. 

In like manner, and by a similar train of chemical 
observations, he derives the oxygen, bydrogen, and 
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nitrogen of 
ammonia of the atmosphere ; and concludes that the 
organic part of humus furnishes no food for plants, 
and contributes nothing to the tertility of the soil. 

To the counter-argument, that plants grow best in 
soils that contain some humus, he answers that it is 
due to the mineral elements of the humus. 

All this seems quite sufficient to build a theory on. 
It is difficult to find a defect in the argument, or to 
resist the conclusion to which it leads. 

At this point, however, is the existing controversy 
with the physiologists. Professor Johnston goes with 
the mineral school in rejecting the humus theory as 
furnishing by organic decay the whole or principal 
part of the food of plants, in recognizing the mineral 
elements of both plants and soils, and the necessity 
of a proper supply of these in all manures; but he 
does not admit their conclusion that the organic mat- 
ter in humus is no part of the food of plants. On 
the contrary he maintains that plants derive an im- 
portant part of their carbon and nitrogen from vege- 
table decay. 

In regard to the carbon, he cites the experiments 
of Boussingault, who ascertained—Ist, the amount 
of carbon in a "ype soil; 2d—the amount added in 
manure ; 3d—the amount in the crop ; 4th—the a- 
mount remaining in the soil afterwards ; by which it 
appeared that when the same amount remained in 
the soil, as was found there in the beginning, the 
quantity in the crop was three times that in the ma- 
nure; hence two thirds of the carbon had come from 
the air, one third from the soiland manure. Professor 
Johnston assumes the same calculation and conclu- 
sion; but he adds, that as much of the carbon of the 
manure and soil must have escaped into the air as 
carbonic acid, during the five years course of these 
experiments, it is evident a much larger proportion 
than two thirds must have been derived from the air. 
Still, however, he assumes the two thirds as his gen- 
eral average, and reckoning 1} tons to be the com- 
mon product of an acre, and half of this to be car- 
bon, he calculates 10 cwt as the amount of carbon 
derived from the air, and 5 cwt. from the soil per 
acre for each crop. 

It must be admitted, however, that in strictness of 
logic, the Professor abandons his conclusion in the 
admission by which he qualifies it, and in fact sur- 
renders the question. For if any of the carbon have 
escaped into the air, (and he admits a large part) why 
not the whole? That, in fact, is exactly the new 
theory. This decomposition in the soil, and escape 
of carbon in the form of carbonic acid, is, by that 
theory, one of the great sources of supply to the grand 
reservoir, the air. But it is denied that this escape 
in the immediate neighborhood of the growing plant, 
benefits it, by being seized and applied to its special 
use, inasmuch as the supply every where 1s abundant, 
and the composition of the atmosphere, in this re- 
spect, uniform. We must admit, I think, that neith- 
er the negative, nor the affirmative seems susceptible 
of chemical proof. 

On this subject, Mr. Editor, we cannot fail to re- 
cognize with wonder, the complete revolution already 
in the theory, if not as yet in the practice of agricul- 
ture, a few years have produced. 25 to 40 years ago, 
Thaer was the great teacher of agriculture, both as 
an art asd a science—practically and theoretically. 
His books were of universal authority ; his farm was 
the model farm of Germany. Even the French gen- 
erals, in overrunning Hanover, paid an uncommon 
tribute to the fame and usefulness of a manof his 
condition, by ordering his property to be protected 
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lants from the water, carbonic acid and | and exempted from military exactions. By the way, 


if we had the exact mode of improvement by which 
he brought the sands of Moglin to so high a state of 
perfection, with a bill of the expenses, we might 
compare it with Col. Capron’s successful operations 
on the claysof Prince George’s. Their systems 
must have been opposite, for Tiaer was an entire be- 
liever in the green crops. It seems to lessen some- 
what the value of theory, if a man so distinguished 
for his practical successes, should have been all the 
time theoretically in error. Yet he lays down the 
humus theory in all its breadth—‘* Humus is a con- 
“‘ stituent part of the soil. The fertility of land de- 
‘pends entirely on its presence; forif we except 
‘* water, it is the substance alone in the soil to which 
‘* plants owe their nutriment.” And again, **Humus 
‘* js the product of living matter, and the source of 
‘*it—without it, nothing material could have life, 
‘“‘ neither vegetables nor animals.” 

Without pursuing further the discussion of these 
theories, it may be more profitable to enquire into 
their application to practical agriculture—of course 
their direct application is to the system of manures. 
We generally rely in this country on clover, peas, and 
other green crops, to keep up our land. We cannot 
cover extensive fields with animal manures. We 
cannot put 400 sheep to an acre of turnips. If these 
crops are really not fertilizers, if our land under their 
use is fast deteriorating, we ought to know it, even 
though there be no other resource on which we can 
fall,—for such is the conclusion from the mineral 
theory. Petzholdt sums up in these words—‘“It is ev- 
*“ ident how ill-founded is the idea, that certain plants 
‘improve the soil by enriching it. It is a fact be- 
‘yond controversy, that al! plants whatever with- 
‘draw mineral constituents from the soil and so far 
‘‘impoverish it. All such notions of improvement 
‘are mere illusions.’’ ‘“* The fallow crops” (of these 
he specifies clover, peas, vetches, lucerne, buck- 
wheat,) ‘* leave the soil capable of producing grain- 
crops only, because the two classes take from the 
soil a different food,” the one class being lime plants, 
the other silica plants. The opinion that such fal- 
low crops ‘‘enrich and ameliorate the soil,” he de- 
| hounces as ‘* the general error of practical agricul- 

turists.” He asserts that ‘‘ the land after pure fal- 
| low isalways more productive than after fallow- 
crops ;” that the improvement which may follow 
such crops is due ‘‘to the fallow (from the formation 
| ‘*of minerals in the soil by decomposition and chemi- 
‘* cal action) and in spite of the fallow-crops; that to 
‘* incorporate buckwheat with the soil cannet enrich 
‘* it, since by this operation can only be returned to 
“the soil what the buckwheat had drawn from it.” 
This is his general practical conclusion, and it fol- 
lows legitimately from his theury ; a little after, he 
admits a slight qualification. He says buckwheat 
and other fallow plants or clover, may by their Jong 
roots bring up from the sub-soil minerals, which by 
subsequent vegetable decay on the surface or in the 
upper soil, are put within the reach of the short- 
rooted grain plants. This effect however, he consid- 
ers as “ insignificant,” and not materially modifying 
his doctrine of the usefulness of green crops to im- 
prove land. 

It must be understood that when he speaks of elo- 
ver, &c., as diminishing the fertility of land, he is 
considering the case where the crop is carried off. 
Where it is consumed or left to rot on the land, or 
turned in, there is nothing carried away, But even 
then, he considers the actual fertilizing effect as ‘“‘in- 
significant.” 
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Col. Capron will not go the length of this doctrine. 
Yet it shows that his experience which Jed him in 
certain circumstances to reject “A Learner’s” “self: 
fertilizing” system, is confirmed and applied to all 
cases by the laborious investigations of learned teach- 
ers in that school of newly discovered science in 
which we are all learners. 

In direct opposition to all this, is the practice of 
nations from the days of the Romans ; the universal 
system of modern agriculture, and the concurring 
authority of all writers who have preceded these 
chemists. ‘ Vegetable manures,” says Thaer, “are 
*‘not so active and energetic as those of animal ori- 
**gin, but their effects are more durable. We be- 
‘* stow an active and abundant vegetable amendmént 
“‘on the soil when we sow it with plants which will 
“ flourish on it, and when they have begun to flower, 
‘either bury them by the plow, or have them eaten 
** off or trodden in by cattle. The practice is of great 
“antiquity. In Italy the improvement of exhausted 
‘“‘Jand is found to be better accomplished by green 
“crops than by animal manures. I[t is there called 
** ‘arefreshing amendment.’” Professor Johnston too 
—‘‘the ploughing in of green vegetables may be fol- 
** lowed as the method of improving all land. In no 
‘“‘other form can the same crops convey to the soil 
‘the same amount of enriching matter. There is no 
** limit to the fertility that may be bestowed by the 
** successive ploughing in of green crops:’”—of course 
he means where the land is not at the same time 
made to produce any grain. Both these valuable 
writers give many detailed rules for the practice of 
green manuring, the crops to be used, the time and 
mode of ploughing, &c.; by which, they maintain 
with “ A Learner,” that the poorest soil may be 
brought to a state of fertility. 

Professor Johnston, however, while he asserts the 
immediate efficacy of this system, appears to have 
imbibed enough of the chemical theory to administer 
a caution to those who make green crops their sole 
and permanent reliance to improve and keep up their 
land. He says the land will finally in the course of 
the grain crops become exhausted of its mineral ele- 
ments, the clover only restoring to it what minerals 
its roots bring up from below. ‘This exhaustion may 
not ensue in the currency of a single lease, or during 
a single life-time; but the process though slow is 
constant, and we shall be forced at some time to ap- 
ply mineral manures. 

In one respect the Professor may be a safe guide. 
Though a professed chemist, he is always careful to 
compare his analysis with experience. He does not 
entirely confide in his chemistry. He will not carry 
out his theories to their logical extremes. He always 
modifies them by practical results. For example— 
he quotes Boussinagault and other French authorities 
to the doctrine that “ the relative efficacy of all ma- 
nures depends on the proportion of nitrogen they 
contain.” He cites from them a table of various 
substances, which rates 220 pounds of pea-straw, or 
250 pounds of clover roots, as equal to 1000 pounds 
of farm-yard manure :—On which table he remarks 
that “ it agrees with experience in showing that 
“‘ green substances generally, ploughed in, enrich the 
“soil more than an equal weight of farm-yard ma- 
“ pure,””—Not however, to desert the mineral theory 
altogether, he distinguishes between the immediate 
and the lasting influence of manures, and concludes, 
as his final opinion, that “the immediate effect of 
manures will be according to their proportion of ni- 
trogen—their permanent effect according to their 
carbon and inorganic elements.” 





Such, Mr. Editor, is the state of this controversy 
among those writers who profess to teach us the s¢i- 
ence of Agriculture. It shows opposite opinions on 
important questions in theory and practice. It Jeayes 
the discussion between Col. Capron and his friendly 
adversary exactly where we found it—producing: 
authorities of equal weight on both sides. 

We may be somewhat surprised to find that agri- 
cultural science has made so little p towards 
its establishment on a firm basis and settled princi- 
ples,—important practical questions still in dispute 
—fundamental principles of the science still unset- 
tled. On one side, green manures relied on wholly 
for the improvement of land, and preferred to animal 
manures. On the other, the efficacy of green ma- 
nures deniedaltogether. By one, clover pronou 
rather exhausting than fertilizing—by the other, clo- 
ver roots considered worth four times their weight of 
barn-yard manure. 

In conclusion of a subject to which we are not 
likely to find a satisfactory determination, I refer to 
one or two opinions deduced from the chemical the- 
ory by Petzholdt, which are interesting, whether 
that theory be admitted or denied : 

1. The decay of any plant makes a manure best 
suited to produce the same plant. The manure of 
silica plants best for silica plants, lime plants manure 
best for lime plants. So rotted wheat-straw is better 
than clover (which is a lime plant and contains but 
little silica) for a wheat field. Or if there be no oc- 
casjon for Jitter in the soil, as by its mechanical ac- 
tion in loosening stiff clay, the straw may be burnt 
and the ashes employed with equal or greater ad- 
vantage. Of course, by the other side, this burning 
is pronounced wasteful and exhausting—as a loss of 
valuable organic matter. 

2. The nitrogen and carbon of dung may be dis- 
regarded in estimating its value, which depends on 
its phosphates and salts. 

If this be true, it settles the long existing dispute 
as to the mode of applying manure, and shows that 
it makes no difference at all whether it be top- 
dressed or ploughed in. The volatile plants, being 
an insignificant portion of ammonia and useless car- 
bonic acid, contribute nothing to its effect. The so- 
luble salts are in either way secured to the soil. But 
we may infer that with light sandy land, it is best to 
apply it as top-dressing on turf; not from the com- 
mon notion, that the leaves of clover catch the esca- 
ping ammonia, but to prevent the valuable minerals 
from sinking and being lost in consequence of their 
great solubility, and the porosity of the soil. 

3. Marl mixed with land may mechanically im- 
prove it. Chemically it is of no value, except where 
the land requires lime ; and then lime is better and 
much cheaper. 

4. If Peizholdt is right about the action of clover, 
it matiers not how heavily we pasture a clover field 
after the clover is matured. The jporganic matter 
is useless. The mineral is restored in the dung. But 
Johnston and Thaer admit pasturage only where the 
land is in good heart. From all of these authorities 
we may infer the advantage of dividing pasture fields, 
if pastured on during the growing state of the clover, 
so that, as the clover is eaten off, it may be done 
evenly and the manure be equally distributed—and 
then by removing the cattle the clover be allowed to 
recover its leaves, by means of which the whole 
plant grows—the leaves for pasturing and manuring 
again, the roots for decay in the soil. 

This question, of the action of manures, is not one 
of theory, interesting only to the chemist and physi- 
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ologist, but it is of the highest importance to the prac- 
tical farmer. For if it be true that organic matter, 
which the art of man cannot create, and which the 
soil will not always furnish, (for even clover wears 
out) is of no aid to the nutrition of plants, if it be true 
that the fertilizing influence of all animal and vege- 
table manure resides only in those mineral ingredi- 
ents which may elsewhere be procured in nature or 
compounded by chemical art, it follows not only that 
the means of enriching soils is made more subject to 
our control, but that quite anew direction will be 
given to agricultural improvement. Laboratories 
and manufactories may supercede our domestic ma- 
chinery of clover and peas and compost—heaps and 
farm-yards,—and chemistry may realize the vision 
and boast of Liebig—‘‘ when manufactories of ma- 
“pure will be established iv which the farmer may 
“ obtain the most efficacious manure for every vari- 
“ety of soil and climate—when instead of the pre- 
“sent empiricism, all the operations of agriculture 
“will be carried on with certainty, and instead of 
“waiting the results of our labor with anxiety and 
“doubt, our minds will be filled with patience and 
“confidence,’’—all which he hopes will be the 
result of certain investigations in which he declares 
himself engaged. The same confidence in chemistry 
ean hardly be expected of practical men, who may 
well doubt if the chemist will ever discover a substi- 
tute for clover. X. 


BIRD-FOOT CLOVER—BUCKWHEAT, &c. 
Bel Voir, 4. «4 Co., Oct. 13, 13847. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—I am sorry your correspondent, “a 
Patuxent Planter” misunderstood a remark of mine 
in a recent No. in which the term “ democracy” oc- 
curs. You do me but justice in ycur notice of his 
article. It was not intended as a ‘‘slur” upona 
party. I would not under any circumstances at- 
tempt such a slur—much less in an agricultural 
journal having among its contributors ‘a Pautuxent 

Janter” and *‘a Learner.” The latter who in his 
last does my name “ overmuch honour” by the con- 
nection in which he places it, did not I trust so mis- 


crops—an amount not so far exceeding the Bird 
foot clover as your figures would seem to indicate. 
But admitting the quantity of the latter to be much 
less, it is not for that reason inferior, any more than 
the red clover is inferior to Indian corn as an im- 
prover, because the latter yields a greater bulk of 
vegetable matter. The peculiar qualities of the 
plant determine its value as an improver. These 
qualities are to be determined by experience. Bring 
your proofs of the value of buckwheat as shown by 
this test, and I am prepared with mine for the other. 
Admitting for the present the superiority of the 
buckwheat to the Bird foot clover, the latter is not 
ther@fore to be rejected. A dressing of lime might 
be preferred to the buckwheat, and a dressing of gua- 
no toeither. But the cost! ay, there’s the rub. To 
plough your ground, buy the seed, and harrow it in, 
would cost some $3,50 per acre, equal on a field of 
fifty acres to$175. Many a farmer who could not 
lay out so much money in the improvement of his 
corn field, might be glad of, and profit by a less de- 
gree of improvement that does not cost him a cop- 
per. But if, as 1 maintain, the Bird foot clover is 
equal in value to the other, then in the improvement 
of a field of that size, I save by a knowledge of the 
fact just one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

While on this subject of improvers permit me tc 
call attention to another plant of very great value for 
such soils as I am speaking of, 1 mean the black-eyed 
pea. The cost of using this would be just that of the 
buckwheat, and in my opinion it is much more valu- 
able. I would submit too, whether it might not 
with great propriety be substituted for the small 
grains on such soils (light thin soils). It is worth a 
trial whether sown broadcast they would not yield a 
crop that would pay better than wheat or rye, with 
less injury to the soil. For this purpose it would 
come very well intoa rotation with the Bird foot 
clover. The proper time for sowing being just when 
the clover which springs after a crop of corn, comes 
to perfection and ought to be turned under. As an 
improver it should be sown at the same time, and 
may be turned under in good time for a crop of 
wheat or rye. 

* A Patuxent Planter” suggests that the Bird foot 
clover is of no value except as a fertilizer, and says 
in confirmation that his cattle left the hay for wheat- 





meg me. 
J have no disposition, however, to quarrel with 
your correspondent abouta mere matter of words. I 


am too much indebted to him for his valuable ser- 
vices in the cause of agriculture. I am especially | 


| straw. I am not prepared to assent that it is worth 
}anything for food, but I think his argument is not 
| conclusive against it. Some years ago, in the sta- 





indebted to him now, for his correct appreciation of | bles of Mr. Beltzhoover, near Baltimore, I saw a fine 
what I wrote you upon the subject of the “ Bird’s | Cow turn from her crib of best Timothy to feed upon 
Foot Clover.”” He knows from experience and ob- the oat straw that was thrown under her for litter. 
servation the value of the plant as an improver. He ‘The cow's master did not surrender his opinion as 
sees that the scope of what] wrote was, in the words 0 the value of timothy hay, but reproved her for 
of “a Learner,” to show “ how a bushel of wheat, a | her bad judgment in the premises. She persisted, 
barrel of corn, or a cwt. of hay may be made, with however, and that not on the ground that ‘ variety 
less labour than we now require for their production, | i the spice of life,” but upon the more enlightened 
without exhausting the soil.” His high authority | philosophy of the present day, that being full of the 
will commend, I hope, the subject of that communi- | essence the timothy would yield, she lacked only 
cation to the more favorable consideration of the Ed- | that which could be supplied by the oat-straw. The 
i or'al chair. | cow taught a good lesson [ thought, not upon the 
Iam glad, Mr. Editor, that he has elicited the | Telative value of timothy hay and oat straw, but on 
name of the plant that stands at the head of your list the economy of feeding. 
of improvers. Buckwheat may be a very good plant | Very respectfully, FS 
for the purpose, but my experience does not testify | N. B. WORTHINGTON. 
to its superiority to the Bird foot clover. The a- — 
mount of vegetable matter which you think it would! We must have been sadly unhappy in expressing 


yield in a season, (twenty-four tons) includes, of | ourself, or our respected correspondent, Mr. Wor- 


thington, has been equally unhappy in comprehend- 
We did not intend to reject 


course, the water which would evaporate in drying, | 
and leave of real vegetable matter, on the quantity of} ' : 
tand of which I spoke, about two tons perhaps in two ing our meaning. 
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* Bird’s: Foot Clover” as an improver of the soil, 
> but indicated our disbelief in the possibility of pro- 
curing seed at any of the seed stores of this country. 
As a fertilizer of thin sandy soils, we have long been 
acquainted with the virtues of this plant. We have 
seen it grow on such soils ; we have read the estimate 
of its value in the admirable essays of Arrator, (Col. 
Tayloe, of Caroline, Va.,) and in many European au- 
thorities, and have not the slightest doubt of its effi- 
cacy as a meliorator of the soil. But as we doubted 
the practicability of obtaining seed, we so expressed 
ourself, without intending in the least to deprecate 
the high opinion which Mr. W. had formed of its 
excellence. Notwithstanding the figures which he 
has displayed, showing the expense of turning down 
a green crop of buckwheat, we are disposed to ques- 
tion whether one of “ Bird’s Foot Clover” would 
not cost fully as much, with this difference in favor 
of the former, that its seed can be obtained in every 
neighborhood, whereas one might as well look for a 
needle in a hay-stack with the expectation of finding 
it, as to expect to purchase seed of the latter any- 
where this side of Europe—and we would add—that 
the preparation of the ground would cost as much 
for the one as for the other, to say nothing of the su- 
perior cheapness of buckwheat seed over that of 
‘* Bird’s Foot Clover.” 

Our correspondent must excuse us for the liberty 
we have taken of omitting a portion of his remarks— 
their publication, we fear, might lead to an unprofit- 
able discussion, which it is desirable toavoid. 


LARGE YIELDS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


* * #*# 2 # 


As I have my pen in hand I will 
make my sheet fuller, by mentioning some farming 
matters which may not be uninteresting : 

In my August number of the Farmer, I saw a para- 
graph headed “* Large Yield of Wheat”—this re- 
minded me of several large yields of the Hardware 
variety of Wheat; the first occurred to my own ob- 
servation. In 18451 pulled from a lot of my fath- 
er’s a bunch of Hardware wheat the product of one 
grain, which had 37 heads, from which I obtained 
2,812 grains, being an average of 76 grains to the 
head; this bunch of wheat was grown on a let of 
newly cleared Jand, which had never been cultivat- 
ed but once, when corn was grown on it, the soil 
stiff white oak clay, and on the spot from which the 
bunch alluded to was taken, and for from 6 to 8 in- 
ches in circumference about it, there was not a 
parently any trace of vegetable matter in the sell; 
many heads of wheat taken from the same lot con- 
tained 128 grains. 1 was informed a day or two 
ago on undoubted authority, that a gentleman in 
Caroline County reaped this year, 9 bushels from 
a peck seeded, and he describes it as the prettiest 
wheat he ever saw. ‘The land on which this wheat 
was grown, was very light sandy, top-dressed with 
coarse barn-yard litter. 

In 1846 another farmer of the same county, from 
a gallon of seed reaped at the rate of 44 bushels for 
one seeded. 

I have seeded for two years a small quantity each 





year, but have failed in making a good crop either 
asto quantity or quality; both years it has been 
injured by the rust, which I attribute to too late 
seeding. One word with regard to the effect of 
marl and lime as exhibited by my corn crop this year. 
The soil on which this crup is growing is very stiff 
white clay, somewhat on the bluish order. A sec- 
tion or “‘cut,” as we call the different divisions of our 
fields, which I considered as poor as the poorest of 
my field, 1 manured this spring heavily in the hill.— 
In breaking up this part of my field (as in fact all of 
my field) to prepare it for corn, I ploughed as deep- 
ly asI could, and in one part turned up lime, and in 
another marl. The growth of grass on the whole of 
this cut of last year, was the same, it being poverty 
grass, which characterizes the soil on which it grows 
by itsname. The traces of lime are discoverable in 
the soil occupied by about 20 rows of corn, the marl 
in about 40. These 20 rows where the lime is dis- 
cernable, are infinitely better than the corn adjoin- 
ing, which was as heavily manured as the limed 
part; the 40 rows where the marl is seen are much 
better than the adjoining corn not marled, but not so 
good as thatlimed. I manured the whole cut in 
precisely the same manner, and with the same kind 
of manure, viz: in the hill, with cow-pen compost, 
except 4 rows which were heavily top-dressed with 
ashes; part of these 4 rows run into the marled part 
and have fired a little. 

This lime and marl, I am informed by a neighbor, 
was applied more than 6 years ago. It seems to me 
neither of them have Jost any of their efficacious 
principles. 

Accept, if you please, my best wishes for your in- 
dividual welfare, and the continued success and in- 
ereased popularity of the farmer’s guide and bene- 
factor, the American Farmer. 

Most respectfully yours, J.B. S., Jr. 

Talbot County, Md. Oct. 20, 1847. 


Scas iv Saeer.—A correspondent asks us to in- 
form him what treatment he must adopt to remove 
the disease called ‘‘scab,” which affects 9 number of 
his sheep. First, separate the well ones from those 
that have the disease, that it may extend no farther. 
Then wash the surface affected by the scab witha 
decoction made by boiling a pound of plug tobacco, 
in three gallons of water. Care should be taken not 
to apply too much of this poisonous infusion, for we 
have seen bad effects from its absorption through the 
skin of persons, when applied for medicinal purposes. 

The pustules or sores on the bodies of sheep con- 
tain animalculz called acari, which some suppose to 
be the exclusive cause of the disease called scab.— 
Whether this be true or not, a solution of corrosive 
sublimate at the rate of a drachm of the salt toa quar- 
of rain water, can be used to advantage to kill thet 
parasite, and heal the sores. Blue mercurial oint- 
ment is also a good remedy. For further particulars 
see Morrei’s “Sheep Husbandry’—a cheap and 
most valuable work, which every man that keeps a 
score of sheep will make money to purchase at a 
dollar.— Genesee Far. 


A letter from a distinguished gentleman of Vir- 
ginia, to the Editor of the American Farmer, says : 

‘*T believe I have been instrumental in sending 
you five or six subscribers in the last six months, 
and it gives me pleasure to know that your paper 
deserves all the patronage which the public bestows 
upon it. I hope I shall be able to induce others to 
give it support.” 
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THE BLACK WEEVIL. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
New Winypsor, Carroll Co., Md., 
Oct. 20th, 1347. 

Dear Sir :—In the last No. of the Farmer, I no- 
ticed on page 125, an inquiry from A Young Farmer, 
for a remedy for the destruction or extirpation of the 
black Weevil from barns, &c. 

A remedy, such as he wishes, is of such magnitude 
and so generally desired, that I have frequently for 
the last few years upbraided myself, for not commu- 
nicating publicly through your valuable paper, my 
own experience of, (as | believe) a certain remedy. 
I have always felt, as a practical farmer, that infor- 
mation of public importance to our profession, did 
not, in accordance to the fellowship of our calling, 
belong to the individual with whom it origirates, 
—— in this instance, as perhaps, in others, I have 
~~ us acted. 


remedy is to wash, or wet the walls of the 
building infested by Weevil, with strong brine. Some 
ten or fifteen years since, | saw directions for keep- 
ing them off, by taking barrels that had been used 
for keeping salt in, in which grain might be kept 
safely from them. My barn and granaries at that 
time was, and had been for a number of years, great- 
ly infested with black weevil, und I had (as the 
**Young Farmer’’) tried many remedies confidently 
recommended, without success. Being then rather 
faithiess in all remedies, I took but a single salt bar- 
rel, washed it out and aired it in the sun, and in the 
month of August, in or about 1835, put into it 2 bush- 
els of wheat, in which there had been no weevil, and 
set the barrel with its contents into a garner contain- 
ing some 5v or 60 bushels of wheat; upon stirring 
which, the weevil would crawl out and ascend the 
walls until they were black with them—so numerous 
were they.—I was careful, almost daily, for weeks, 
to examine the barrel with its contents, sitting in the 
midst of the heap of wheat, and never found a single 
weevil on it, or in it. The remedy, thus far, seemed 
satisfactory. About the Ist of May ensuing, I had 
my barn and garners cleared of all hay, straw, and 
in, and gave the walls and floors a thorough wash- 
ing, or wetting, with strong brine, which | had col- 
lected from fish barrels, the pickle from my meat, 
and also by adding clean salt to make the necessary 
quantity. From that season to the present time, my 
‘barn has been annually filled with grain, but the 
“war of extermination” had been so thorough, that 
hot @ single one has been seen therein, since the ap- 
piieation of the brine. 

Aware of the incredulity in remedies for “ great 
evils,” induced me to give the particulars above, 
that the Young Farmer and others may see the cause 
I have to believe the remedy perfect. 

Yours, with much respect, 
JAS. C. ATLEE. 


PEAS. 


Aprp.esy, near Camsrince, Mp., 
October 17, 1847. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Sir :—I send you, as fair specimens, the tap roots 
of three kinds of “ Peas,” called “‘cornfield peas” 
in the South, where they (two of them) have been 
many years inuse. The seeds were kindly sent me, 
last year, by Rich’d Adams, Esq., of Nansemond Co., 


‘Black or Tory Pea,”’ another, “the Kelly,” a yellow 

pea,—and the third is called the ‘* Rocky mountain 

nea,”—which Mr. A. says, was sent there by Capt. 

Fremont, while travelling in that country,—of this 
last, lately received, Mr. A. has no experience, but 

rom the immensity of the root (for a pea) which I 

dug up this morning, I am induced to send it to you. 

It must be invaluable as an improver; it measured, 
when recently obtained, two inches in circumference , 
and not conical as usual in tap roots, but retaining 
this size for six inches in the ground—and near the 
lower end it sends out many lateral branch roots, 

ten to twenty inches long, thus pervading a space of 
twenty to forty inches, diameter; the main stem 
above ground, runs up to about three feet, with nu- 

merous alternate branches, loaded with large ovate 
leaves, six inches long by five broad ; the pericarps, 

or seed vessels, grow in clusters, at the extremity of 
each stem, and contain a very small grey colored 
seed. 

The Black Pea has, also, a large tap root, and 
many fibrous branches, and its foliage isheavy. The 
root of the ‘ Kelly Pea” is much smaller, but its fo- 
liage is nearly equal to that of the Black; Mr. A. 
highly recommends this pea for table use—green or 
dried; and my experience this season, fully verifies 
this character of it. 

I have taken the liberty to introduce, without his 
knowledge, Mr. A’s. name, and a few of the many 
interesting subjects of his several letters to me on 
agricultural matters and things—relying upon his 
liberality, to pardon the liberty. 1 had previously 
received a communication from him, stating his im- 
pressions, as adversary to that maintained in my ad- 
dress at Wilmington, on the necessity of a rotation of 
crops; and that he would collect reliable testimony, 
that corn had been grown very many consecutive 
years—and the land and crops improving—without 
manure. 

He names a field of his own, of twenty acres, in 
the constant cultivation of corn (with the exception 
of one year in cotton—one year in Palma Christi— 
and one crop of water melons) “beyond the memory 
of the oldest people”—and without any manure— 
save some applied to the water melon crop; yet now, 
yielding a crop of corn which promises to yield forty 
bushels to the acre. Also Gen. Cressup, a neighbor 
—a field thirty-seven years, in corn—yield thirty to 
forty bushels per acre—no manure applied to it— 
now yields forty to fifty per acre. Another neigh- 
bor has cultivated the same field for more than twen- 
ty years successively, in corn and cornfield peas, and 
from an original yield of five to eight bushels of corn 
per acre, it now yields thirty toforty: But the most 
striking example is in that of Mr. Hopkins, of Charles 
city county, who cultivated the same field, for more 
than thirty years, consecutively, in cornu ; (he also 
planted the cornfield pea with his corn, as I infer 
the others all did) he improved his land so as to make 
it yield more than five fold. 

Mr. A. writes that the usual course is to sow the 
pea broadcast when the corn receives the last work- 
ing—say about a half bushel per acre: and when the 
corn is gathered they may be pastured, or ploughed 
in, for the benefit of the land and the corn crop of the 
ensuing year: but, if intended for the grain, they 
should be planted in drill, from the Ist of June to 
the 10th of July. These peas are, he says. considered 
in the South—in lower Va.—the two Carolinas, and 
in Georgia, where they have been a long time used, 





Va. as great improvers of the soil. I have attached 
labels to their respective roots—the one called the 


as valuable in light land, as clover in the stiff—as 
food, or, as an improver. 
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I have hastily sketched off a notice of these surpri- 
sing facts, from their reliable and undoubted author- 
ity—in direct concurrence, too, with Mr. Garnett’s 
views on the same subject, which I have referred to 
ona former occasion. Respectfully, 

JOSEPH E. MUSE. 





IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir :—You have so many valuable correspondents, 
that I prefer being a learner instead of a contributor, 
or I would forward some of my notions, founded on 
experience. The communications of Col. Capron, 
and a Learner, are very valuable, not that they con- 
tain anything positively new—but they will make 
farmers reflect, and consequently use all the means 
within their reach—this is unfortunately not the case 
at present—for the loss and waste of manure, or the 
materials for making it, on a large majority of the 
farms in the State, is immense !—Though they differ 
so widely, they are both right—paradoxical as the 
assertion may appear. The Colonel is right where 
circumstances will permit—as in his case—but the 
Learner és right in a very large majority of cases— 
for in the language of one of your correspondents— 
“the true system is to make the land improve itself 
—but wherever circumstances will permit, the aux- 
iliary aid of “ purchased manures” is to be resorted 
to. B. J. S. 

We hope our esteemed friend and correspondent 
will contribute his aid to our columns—his ‘‘notions,’’ 
we know, will be acceptable to our readers, as in ad- 
dition to the science of Agriculture, his experience 
combines the practical duties therewith, and we are 
confident his views on the important subject now 
being canvassed in our paper, will be found eminently 
useful in more extensively directing the farming 
community of our own and neighboring States, to the 
importance of the subject. 

THE GUINEA OR AFRICAN GOOSE—THE 
RUSSIAN GOOSE—THE SIBERIAN GOOSE 
—THE MUSCOVY GOOSE. 

Bement, in his admirable work, ‘* The American 
Poulterer’s Guide,” thus describes the largest of the 
goose tribe, which is known in various countries un- 
der the above names: 

He says, “the Guinea or African goose, is the 
largest of the goose tribe that has fallen under his 
notice ; it is of the size of the swan, and it often 
weighs more than twenty-five pounds. We have 
how in our possession one pair which we purchased 
for a gentleman in South Carolina, which will weigh, 
in common ordinary condition, over twenty pounds 
each. We once owned a gander that weighed twen- 
ty-four pounds. They are a noble bird, quite orna- 
mental about the premises, and add much to the 
scenery, particulary if a sheet of water be near. 

Buffon describes it thus : 

“The appellation of Swan goose, given by Wil- 
loughby to this large and beautiful bird is very apt; 
but the Canada goose, which is at least as beautiful, 
has an equal right to the name; and besides, all 
compounded epithets ought to be banished from nat- | 
ural history. The Guinea goose exceeds all other | 
geese in stature ; its plumage isa brown-grey on the | 
back, and light-grey on the foreside of the body, the | 
whole equally clouded with rusty grey, and with a 





brown cast on the head and above the neck; it re- 
sembles, therefore, the wild goose in its colors ; but 
its magnitude and the prominent tubercle at the root 
ofits bill, mark a small affinity to the swan; yet it 
differs from both by its inflated throat, which hangs 
down like a pouch or little dewlap.” 

Brisson describes it as having black legs, and rep- 
resents the tubercle on the head as also being black. 

We owned a gander of this breed in 1839, his 
weight was 24 Ibs., but his color of feather was al- 
together different to the description given by Buffon. 
With the exception of the points of three of the quill 
feathers in each wing, he was snow while, and in- 
stead of the tubercle being black, it was of beautiful 
vermillion color, and his legs were of a very similar 
hue. It is but doing our gander justice, to say that 
whether viewed in the water disporting at the head 
of his lady loves, or marching in their front on land, 
he was the most majestic and beautiful bird we ever 
beheld, but we cannot say much in favor of his dis- 
position, as towards children he was perfectly fero- 
cious, and seemed to take particular pleasure in mak- 
ing them feel that they dare not poach upon his ma- 
nor. His deportment was like that of some people 
towards their neighbors ; the weakness and inability 
of children to defend themselves, appeared to us to 
provoke his vengeance. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY CATTLE SHOW 
AND FAIR. 


To-the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Allow me to express through your columns, the 
high sense of gratification experienced in witnessing 
the great variety of Stock, Agricultural Implements, 
&c., exhibited at the recent Fair held at Rockville, 
in this county, and the great improvements made in 
those implements, which tend so much to aid the 
agriculturist in his pursuit, vastly more than by our 
old and former mode of cultivation. 

The place of holding the Fair, although somewhat 
remote from our large cities, was well attended.— 
The display of implements was very extensive, much 
more so than is usually exhibited at Fairs held in 
this State. 

Mr. Coyle, of Washington, had a good selection. 

Mr. E. Whitman, jr., of Baltimore, had a greater 
variety of improved implements than I have ever 
known to be exhibited by any one house at our 
Fairs in Maryland, and for which I noticed he re- 
ceived the Society’s highest premium, a Gold Medal 
and $20 in money—several other premiums were a- 
warded Mr. Whitman on different implements, 
among them I noticed ‘* Grant’s celebrated Wheat 
Fan,’’ which cleaned the grain beautifully at one 
operation. His ‘* double Corn Sheller’’ performed 
admirably, and also received the first premium.— 
Whitman’s wrought iron Rail-way Horse-power and 
Thrashing Machine in its work, was admired by all, 
and I doubt not but it will become generally adopted 
by our farmers here, as it now is in other States— 
this seems to be an implement, both for convenience 
and capacity that suits the wants of the farmer. 

The trial of the celebrated Prouty & Mears’ plough, 
No 55, left hand, seemed to take the palm over any 
other; this is truly a desirable implement; some of its 
qualities are well explained by a writer in the Oc- 
tober number of the ‘‘ Farmers’ Cabinet,” page 74, 
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viz: ‘The labor of this plough, compared with 
many others, is like the labor of rolling over an even 
log, compared with that of rolling over a square 
stick of timber.” ‘‘The draught is called “ Centre- 
Draught,’’ and both sides of the plough are carried 
along together, and with perfect ease. We were 
much gratified with the sight of so perfect a plough; 
it will be a treasure to all who think it important to 
plough well, by far the most important operation in 
farming. Its depth and width of furrow is easily 
controlled at the will of the operation.’’ This plough 
as usual received the highest premium as the best 
two horse plough. In conclusion, we wish Mr. 
Whitman the best of success in so laudable a pur- 
suit as that in which he is engaged, in introducing 
his new, useful and improved implements, so well 
caleulated to aid the farmer both in the preparation 
and cultivation of the soil. 
Yours, R. 
October 20th, 1847. 


PRINCE GEORGE’S CO. AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
We were in hopes to have been enabled to have 








given in this month’s number, the proceedings had | 


at the Fair of this efficient association held at Upper 
Marlboro’ on the 14th and 15th ultimo, but received 


compelled to postpone their publication until our 
next, when we will also give the admirable address 
delivered upon the occasion by Thos. F. Bowie, Esq., 
an address which is replete with classical research, 
profound in thought, apposite in its reasoning, and 
not less distinguished for its vindication of Agricul- 
tural interests, and for its decorous scathing of those 
who, during the past season, have speculated on the 
honest products of the farmer’s industry, and render- 
ed famine itself subsidiary to the cravings of cupidity. 

As we have not time at the present moment to en- 
counter the labor of an elaborate account, we shall 
adopt the following, which we copy from the Wash- 
ington News : 


The Prince George’s County Agricultural Fair, 
held at Upper Marlboro, on Thursday and Friday 
Jast, was quite numerously attended. Mr. Calvert 
had there a handsome tent, surmounted with the na- 
tional flag and appropriately decorated with a beau- 
tiful festoon of evergreens. In the tent were two 
rows of splendid cattle, with their names and pedi- 
grees, in printed labels, attached to each stall. There 
were forty one beautiful animals in all, of the Dur- 
ham, Alderney and Holstein breed—They supply the 
Washington market with the Riversdale milk. 

One object which atttacted particular attention in 
the part of the inclosure assigned to Mr. Calvert, was 
a wooden building or caravan on wheels, 20 feet 
long and 8 feet wide, divided into three rooms, the 
centre division being furnished with a cooking stove 
and utensils; the other two being fitted up with sleep- 
ing bunks, in the manner of a steam boat, for ten 
servants, whom Mr. Calvert brought with him to 
the fair, to feed and superintend the beautiful ani- 
mals that he exhibited. It was a curious sight to 
see this wooden house, drawn by oxen, on the way 
from Baldensburg to Mar|boro’, the cooking opera- 
tions going on, as the large vehicle moved towards 
the place of exhibition. 





Next to Mr. Calvert’s fine animals, in interest to 
the spectators, was the admirable collection of Hor- 
ace Capron, Esq., of the Laurel Factory. This col- 
lection was placed under a long temporary shed 
erected on the right of the entrance to the enclosure. 
Mr. Capron’s collection consisted of Southdown 
sheep, a pair of oxen, of the New York breed, a fine 
Durham cow, a red bull, two small Durham bulls, 
a Durham heifer, a Devon bull, and four or five 
valuable cows and heifers. 

Thomas Blagden, Esq. exhibited a pair of oxen of 
the Devon breed lately purchased by him for one 
hundred and fifty dollars at the Saratoga Fair. 

A splendid dinner was given, at which not less 
than 150 invited guests and others were present. 

Among the company were the Hon. D. Jenifer, 
Gen. Chapman, John 8. Skinner, Esq., Editor of the 
Farmer’s Library, Col. Capron, C. B. Calvert, Esq., 
T. Duckett, Esq., T. F. Bowie, Esq., W. W. W. 
Bowie, Esq., Mr. Horsey of Baltimore, Dr. Owens 
of Anne Arundel county, and many other influential 
gentlemen of Maryland. Among the speakers were, 
W. W.W. Bowie, Esq., the Hon. Mr. Jenifer, T. 
Duckett, Esq., General Chapman, Col. Charles Car- 
roll of Baltimore, Col. Capron, Dr. Owens, Mr. 
Dorsey of Bahimore, J. C. Mulliken, R. Bowie, 
Esquire, Ex-President of the Prince George’s Agri- 
cultural Society, H. C. Scott, and Oden Bowie, 


them at so late a period that we have been reluctantly | Rigen ;-iu ihe opaate- eee Conmnay, © eae 


a was paid to Dr. J. Bayne, as a distin- 
guished horticulturist. 

The Marlboro’ Gazette, speaking of the Fair, says: 

For the best regulated Farms, Col. W. W. W. 
Bowe has carried off in triumph the highest prize. 
The committee shew great judgment in awarding 
Colonel Bowte the highest honors; as no man in the 
county deserves more praise for his labors in behalf 
of Agricultural Improvement. The Col. has been 
elected President of the Society—a position he will 
no doubt fill with credit and usefulness. The other 
competitors for farm premiums are deserving all the 
praise bestowed upon them by the committee. 

Fine Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs were exhib- 
ited by Messrs. Thomas Blagden, of Washington, 
Clement Hill, Wm. N. Dorsett, Thomas Duckett, 
Wm. D. Bowie, Walter W. W. Bowie, George W. 
Hilleary, Wm. B. Hill, Robert Bowie, Richard S. 
Hill, James Mulliken, Charles C. Hill, Wm. F. 
Berry and Richard C. Bowie, whoseverally received 
premiums from the society. 

The slaughtered Mutton exhibited by Col. Duckett 
and Col. W. W. W. Bowie, of Queen Anne, fully 
maintained the well earned reputation of that famous 
district Col. D.’s Mutton weighed 114 lbs. nett, 
and 123 Ibs. with the caul. Col. B’s. we believe, 
was not weighed; but had it been, we are sure it 
would not have been ** found wanting.” 

Col. Duckett’s lotof Vegetables excelled any thing 
of the kind ever exhibited. That well-informed 
gentleman, J. S. Skinner, Esq., remarked that the 
combined markets of Baltimore, Philadelpha and 
New York could not produce a greater variety, ora 
more superior collection. Col Bowie here, too, was 
Mr. D’s. competitor. His vegetables were much 
admired; and of their quality we can speak from ex- 
perience, having been presented with the lot. His 
Irish Potatoes, the *‘Bowie Seedling,’’ were excel- 
lent. 

In the Court House, the ladies exhibited a variety 
of useful and beautiful articles, wrought by their 
fair hands. We cannot venture to single out partic- 
ular articles, as being highly meritorious, where all 
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displayed such taste. The ladies themselves were 
present in great numbers. 

The Committee appointed to examine Farms, &c., 
awarded the first premium to Col. W. W. W. Bow- 
1£, a8 Stated above; the second to Rosert Bowie, 
Esq., and the third to Col. Joun D. Bowiinc. The 
Committee make favorable mention of the farms of 
James Somervitte and Caarzes C. Hint, Esqs. 

Messrs. R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. of this city, had a 
fine collection of Agricultural Implements on the 
ground, for which they received premiums, which 
will be noticed particularly hereafter. 

We understand that other manufacturers intended 
being present, but in consequence of the freshet, 
they were prevented from getting there in time—but 
will be at their posts in Easton, at the Talbot County 
Exhibition. 








CHARLES COUNTY, MD. AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

We hope the earnest appeal contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Port Tobacco Times, will 
not be lost upon the public spirited farmers and plant- 
ers of Charles county.—There is an evident spirit of 
improvement abroad in that county, as well as others, 
and every effort should be made to encourage and 
increase it— for the evidences we have in various 
counties, clearly prove, that every one is more or 
less interested in the improvement of the lands of 
our State, and that one successful trial begets addi- 
tional efforts—and as an improvement is effected 
by one farmer, it stimulates another to follow his 
laudable example, until the whole county will catch 
the contagion, and a revolution effected, the benefits 
of which cannot be estimated upon the well being not 
only of the present proprietors, but upon their des- 
cendants. We earnestly appeal to our numerous 
friends and readers in old Charles, that they will not 
be backward in coming up to the work, and that 
they will give a generous aid to the gentlemen ap- 
pointed to carry out the views of those who have set 
the ball in motion. The character of the committee 
is such that they may be relied upon as doing their 
duty—let there be no faltering on the part of others, 
who are as deeply interested in the successful pro- 
secution of the work as they can be. 


Our Agricultural meeting on Tuesday last was 
not as well attended as we liad anticipated. This 
is owing doubtless to the fact that our farmers are 
pretty generally at this time busily occupied in seed- 
oe lt may also in a great measure, be at- 
tributable to sickness, as there is not a family per- 
haps, at least in less favored sections of our county, 
that has not suffered more or less from the diseases of 
our climate. The meeting determined, however, to 
adjourn over till the Second Tuesday in November 
next, when it is hoped every individual who has any 
interest in the pursuit of agriculture, will not only 
feel it his duty to attend, but to induce his neighbour 
to come along with him. In union there is strength; 
and without the co-operation of a goodly number, 
this truly laudable undertaking must be suffered to 





perish. Let county pride—let personal interest,— 
the interest of the county at large, and the interest 
of posterity, urge you to come forward with an en- 
ergetic zeal, and show to our neighbors, as we are 
fully capable of doing, that we are determined not 
to remain behind them in skill, management, and the 
improvements necessary to successful farming.— 
Times. 


In pursuance of previous notice, calling upon the 
citizens of Charles County to assemble, for the pur- 
pose of forming an Agricultural Society for the 
county, a number of gentlemen friendly to the object 
met. Judge J. HAWKINS was called to the Chair, 
and E. Wes, Jr. appointed Secretary. 

The meeting was addressed by Gen. CHAPMAN, 
Warrer Mircuet, Esq. and Col. Jenitrer, who 
severally advocated, and pledged their exertions in 
behalf of, an Agricultural Society for the county. 

On motion the Chair was authorized to appoint a 
Committee of five to draft a Constitution, to be sub- 
mitted at a future meeting, for the organization and 
government of the Society to be formed. The Chair 
appointed the following named gentlemen: 

Gen. Jonn G. Cuaprman, 
Watrer Mirtcuett, Esq., 
Ricwarp Barnes, Esq., 
Col. Francis TuHomrson, 
Col. Francis C. Green. 

On motion, it was resolved, that when the meeting 
adjourns, it stand adjourned until the Seconp Tues- 
pay of NovemsBer next. 

It was then resolved, that the Secretary of the 
meeting be requested to give due notice to the public 
of said meeting, and requ:st a general attendance on 
that occasion. 

The meeting adjourned. : 

JOSIAS HAWKINS, Ch’n. 

E. We tts, Jr. Sec’y. 


Cure or THE Fistuta in THE Wirners or Horses. 
Springfield Furnace, Aug. 25, 1847. 


Sir :—The following receipt I applied to a horse 
of mine three or four years ago, and it cured him 
sound in two weeks. I have given it to others 
since, and in every case it has been successful in 
curing their horses so effectually that the disease 
has never come back again, which is the case with 
it when but partially cured. The same preparation 
will, I believe, cure the Poll-Evil also, as this disease 
is very much the same, although I have not had an 
opportunity of trying it since I discovered it. If you 
think proper you may publish the receipt in your 
Journal. My opinion is that anything that is cal- 
culated to ameliorate the condition of man or beast 
ought to be made known to the public. 

Respectfully, &c. Jonnston Moore. 
Take half pint of spirits of Turpentine, 

half ounce of spanish flies, 

half ounce of Camphor, 

half ounce of Salammoniac; 
Pulverize the three last, and put the whole ina bot- 
tle, and hang it up in the sun two or three days be- 
fore using; then rub the part affected every other 
day—three times rubbing will be sufficient to effect 
acure. Tie your horse up so that he cannot rub or 
roll until it ceases to pain him. 











Isinglass and gin, dissolved together by slow heat, 
make a good cement for glass. 
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THE AMERIC AN F ARMER l other and interchange acquaintance and information, 

. . regard to their own proper and vital concerns, as 

they are to rush into political associations. By go- 

To Ni Fe eg snc renga > ing thus abroad, occasionally, observant men Tie 
0 No. 2 Jarvis Building, Nonru street, near Ballti- | fyi} to pick up useful knowledge, while they extend, 
more-st —2d door round the corner from the late location. | agreeably, the circle of their Agricultural and social 
SSapaeanEEEEEE == | acquaintance and enjoyment. The Maryland Agri- 

3L$ AN APPEAL.—We would most earnestly | culturist has become famous throughout the Union, 
appeal to those of our subscribers who may know | for hospitality and knowledge of his vocation. Ata 
themselves to be indebted for the ‘American Farmer,” | recent meeting of the Delaware Agricultural Soeie- 
to forward the amount of their dues forthwith. We | ty, a Maryland Farmer not only took the premium 
have to meet heavy demands upon us during the | for fat cattle, but the farmers, as a class, were thus 




















present and coming months, and though the sum due 


by each subscriber is but a trifle, in the aggregate it 


amounts to a very heavy sum, which will be peculi- 


| noticed in a toast : 


‘* Maryland Farmers:—May their lands be made 
as warm and generous as their hearts—their fields 


arly acceptable at the present moment. We feel a/ teem with an abundance equal to their hospitable 


consciousness that we give a valuable consideration 
for all we receive, and we trust that all who have a 
kindly feeling towards us, will do us the justice to 
respond promptly to our request. 


Our city friends, who may not have already paid 


| 


us, will be called on in a few days. 


boards.’’ 


SINCLAIR & CO’S. DOMESTIC MILL. 


When agricultural machinery possessing superior 
excellence is offered for our notice, we consider it a 
duty we owe our subscribers and the public to re- 


We are promised by Col. Capron, a portrait of his | commend them. The domestic Mill described in this 
fine bull, so highly spoken of by our correspondent No. by Messrs. Sinclair & Co., we believe is admi- 


“Patuxent Planter,” in the last No. of the American 
Farmer. 
it prepared for our next No. The Col. has thus. set 
an example, at the suggestion of our correspondent, 
which we trust will be followed by others. We 
hope that from the herd of Mr. Patterson’s Devons, 
Mr. Calvert’s Durhams, Mr. M’Henry’s Ayrshires, 
and the flocks of Messrs. Wm. D. and W. W. W. 
Bowie, Mr. Ducket, and others, we may be furnish- 
ed with portraits of superior animals, with which to 
grace our columns, from time to time. 


TALBOT CO. FAIR.—It will be seen by the fol- 
Jowing official notice that the Cattle Show and Fair 
of the Agricultural Associations for the Eastern 
Shore has been postponed to the 10th and 11th of 
this month (Nov.) The exhibition will take place 
at Easton. We have reason to expect that our im- 
plement makers, and others, connected with agri- 
culture, will be in attendance, and a spirited compe- 
tition will be had for the honors of the Society. We 
hope our friends of Talbot will put their best foot 
foremost on the occasion, as there’ll be “a chield 
amang you taking notes, and faith, hell prent them.” 

The wet weather having retarded wheat seeding 
toa later period than was anticipated, the Talbot 
County Cattle Show and Fair, is hereby postponed 
until WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, the 10th 
and 11th of NOVEMBER inst. 

M. T. Go.pssoroven, 

S. M. Jenkins, ts 
Com. Md. Ag. Soc. for E. Shore. 

Joun W. Martin, 

Martin Gotpssorovan, 
Com. Far. Insp. Assoc. for T. Co. 

The following remarks of the Marlboro’ Gazette, 
are very appropriate, and we adopt them as our 
own: 

[t would be well for the Agricultural community, 


| rably calculated for plantation use, and a valuable 
We shall probably have an engraving of | acquisition to the agricultural interest. One of these 


mills is in use at our Penitentiary for grinding corn, 
wheat, rye, &c., for the entire use of that institution; 
we have carefully noted its performance, and have 
no hesitation in saying that the remarks made by 
those gentlemen in regard to the quantity the mill 
will grind per hour, novel mode of construction, &c., 
are substantially correct. 

It may also be in place to notice that at the Prince 
George’s Agricultural Fair, held at Upper Marlboro’ 
last month, the committee on machinery, after 
examining the mill, awarded an especial premium for 
it—which was given in lieu of the previous award. 

This mill, with many valuable implements of hus- 
bandry, will be exhibited at the Talbot Co. Fair, and 
we particularly ask the attention of our friends on the 
Eastern Shore to its operation. 


ARTIFICIAL GUANO. 

The following quantities will be sufficient for an 

acre of land: 

10 Cart-loads of rich mould, 

30 gallons of stale urine, (human) 

20 bush. of pulverized Charcoal, or 1 bushel Plaster, 
8 bushels of Ashes, 

5 bushels of Bone dust, 

1 bushel common salt. 

Mix the whole thoroughly together, and let it lay 
in a pie two weeks before being used, when it may 
be spread on the land and ploughed in, and will be 
found on trial a most efficient and prompt manure, 
answering equally well for grain crops as for grasses, 
and will ensure profitable yields throughout an entire 
course of rotation. Than the above mixture, a bet- 
ter top-dressing could not be provided for meadows. 
When applied to the latter it should be harrowed in 
and rolled. The best period for this latter operation, 
would be in early spring, so soon as the frost is com- 





if farmers and planters were as willing to meet each | pletely out of the ground. 
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DR. DARLINGTON’S ADDRESS. 


We took up the Address of Dr. Darlington with 
the intention of making some extracts from it, 
but after reading it attentively, we came to the con- 
clusion that we could not, without doing violence to 
our own sense of its great merits, give less than the 
whole, and we are sure that we shall be sustained in 
our judgment by every reader of taste. Its theme is 
the education—the proper education of husbandmen 
—a subject the most important of all others to the 
well-being of our country, for as they comprise sev- 
en-tenths, or more, of our entire population—as up- 
on the success of their labors the prosperity of all 
other classes depend—it is peculiarly proper that the 
ways of intelligence and knowledge should be open- 
edto their acquisition. Like every production we 
have read from the pen of Dr. Darlington, the pres- 
ent one is learned without affecting to be so—it is 
full of knowledge—of that knowledge which is pro- 
motive of the good of man—ofthat knowledge which 
seks to enlighten without assuming the character of 
the teacher—it desires to excite the mind to intel- 
leetual effort by the force and power of example, by 
the lever of moral suasion, rather than by stimulat- 
ing its energies into action by that power of austere 
foree too frequently adopted by the mere schoolman. 
Imbued, as Dr. Darlington is, with all the learning of 
the schools, it is the more refreshing to see a mind 
like his, rich alike in the philosophy of the closet 
and the vigor of nature, laying aside the mere dog- 
mas of the books, and coming up to his work with 
the aims and objects of a philanthropic farmer, to 
make the paths of science and art pleasant in the sight 
of those who earn their bread in the sweat of their 
faces; toallure them to those studies which are 
calculated to elevate them in the social scale, to ex- 
pand their intellects, dignify their calling, and pre- 
pare them to become at once the patriot conserva- 
lors of our free institutions and instructed tillers of 
the soil. 


“ The Dutchman”—the veritable ‘‘ Dutchman,” we 
presume, has come in as a mediator between our re- 
spected correspondents, “4 Learner’’ and ‘ Col. Ca- 
pron,” both of whom he concludes are right in their 
respective theories, the latter’s system of improve- 
ment, under circumstances, being applicable to the 
full-handed and full-pursed farmer, while the for- 
mer’s suit the great majority of land owners, who 
have to rely upon the soil for the support of them- 
selves and families. ‘The Dutchman” gives his 
own plan of renovating worn-out lands, which is good 
as far as it goes, and as he has furnished an example 
in himself, we trust that “4 Learner” will respond 
'o the call which he makes upon him for his plan of 
self-improvement. The collision of minds between 
“fl Learner” and Col. Capron has been productive of 
the best effects. It has set farmers and planters to 
hinking, which, of itself, will produce results of in- 








calculable value to the country, as, after all, it is the 
agricultural mind upon which the nation must repose 
for its ultimate power, greatness and glory. No 
controversy, involving simply the pursuits of peace, 
have ever within our recollection elicited so much in- 
terest, and awakened so much profound considera- 
tion, as have the one between these two excellent 
writers, nor has this interest been confined to any 
particular section of country, but has extended from 
the sea-shore of the north to the gulph-shore of the 
south, extending backwards and forwards, embrac- 
ing every region of our country in its range, raising 
up partizans for the one here, and friends for the 
other there, while, as in the case of ‘t The Dutch- 
man,” there are others who think that both are right, 
and that the adoption of their respective plans of 
improvement is to be determined by the location of 
the lands, facilities of access to markets, mediums of 
transportation, and the pecuniary circumstances of 
the parties. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE—RUSSIA. 


We had the pleasure, some time since, of pre- 
senting to Brantz Maver, Esq. of this city, among 
other essays on agriculture, a paper on the cultiva- 
tion of Tobacco, for the purpose of forwarding to 
a Society in St. Petersburg, of which he is a member. 
The following letter announcing their reception, 
we with great pleasure lay before our readers. If 
any of'our friends can furnish a copy of the paper 
of Judge Beatty, they will please to forward it to 
us, for Mr. Mayer, who is anxious to comply with 
the request of his correspondent. 

By the bye, our friend Col. W. W. W. Bowie, 
who has recently been placed at the head of that ex- 
cellent association, the Prince George’s Agricultural 
Society, some time since prepared a treatise on the 
cultivation of Tobacco, which we understood at the 
time, would be found to be one of the best written 
upon the subject—We hope it will be given to the 
world—He is not the man to hide his light under a 
bushel, and flatter ourselves it will be forthcoming. 

The essay furnished by us to Mr. Mayer, was a 
prize essay, for which a full sett of the ‘“* American 
Farmer,’’ from its commencement to the time of 
the publishing thereof, was awarded by us, to a 
gentleman of Prince George’s county—we publish- 
ed it in our journal, and have a number of copies on 
hand which we will with pleasure, present to any 
one desirous of obtaining it. Some of the other pa- 
pers spoken of by the correspondent of Mr. Mayer, 
were also prize essays, published by the present pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ Farmer.”’ 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL ECONOMICAL 
SOCIETY or ST. PETERSBOURG. 


15ru Jury, 1847. No. 1147. 
To Branz Maver, Ese., Member of the Economical 
Society of the United States, at Baltimore. 
Sir :—Having had the honor of receiving, in the 
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month of March, of this year, your kind letter, da- | Cotton full one cent; but exporters demand a reduc- 
ted Baltimore, the 15th of October, 1846, together | tion of two cents before they will come into market. 
with a smal] package of Tobacco Seed, cultivated on | The news has had no influence on Breadstuffs. Flour 
the farm of Gen. Cuarman, in Maryland, which you is higher here than it is in England, and prices are 
have sent to me by the request of His Excellency, sustained by the active demand for home consump- 








Colonel Topp, late American Envoy to Russia, I | tion. 
resented it to the Russian Imperial Economical ; 
iety on its first general assembly, together with | 
some printed essays. The Society having, at the 
same time, received from Mr. Topp, by the kind- | 


ness of Aaron H. Parmer, Ese. of New York, some | Europe, as here. 


agricultural tracts, desired me to express to you 
and to our esteemed friend, Col. Topp, the Society’s 
grateful thanks, and to inform you at the same time | 
that the seeds were distributed to some of the mem- 
bers of our Society, who sowed them and they came 
up beautifully; and the Society ordered that the es- 
sayson the cultivation of tobacco, should be translat- 
ed in the Russian language, printed and distributed to 
farmers and land proprietors in Russia. In conse- 


quence of which the essays are translated and are | 


now printing. 
I am, sir, very happy to be the organ of the Eco- 


nomical Society, in expressing to you the feelings | 


of gratitude of the Society, and I have to add to it 
that it would be very kind of you to communicate to 
us some further particulars concerning the manage- 
ment of tobacco in your country, and especially the 
essay of Judge Bearry, published in the Kentucky 
Farmer, in March, 1841, and other similar writings. 


As now we hear that there is to be established a | 


regular Steam communication between the United 


States and Russia, by the way of Bremen, I hope | 


that we may have the honor of hearing very soon 
from you. The transactions of our Economical So- 
ciety, printed in the German language, I hope to 
forward to you by the kindness of the American 
Embassy. 
I amsir, your most obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER DJUNKOOSKY. 

Perpetual Secretary to the Society, Actual Coun- 

sellor of State of His Russian Imperial Majesty. 





THE LATE NEWS FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Cambria, at Boston, on the 19th, 
brings advices to 4th October from Liverpool. There 
had been immense failures in England, and the money 
market was consequently in a very unsettled state, 
which, together with the prospect of a good harvest 
depressed the grain market there. Indian Corn, 
however, remained firm.—In this country there has 
been no decline, in consequence of the news. 

The great freshet, during the past month, having 
suspended many of the mills, and the interruption 
occasioned thereby to the Pennsylvania canals, 
(which it is thought will not be navigable again du- 
ring the season) preventing supplies reaching market, 
has had a tendenccy to keep up prices on the Atlan- 
tic seabord—and we think we can flatter ourselves 
that our farmers will continue to receive a remune- 
rating price for their grain during the coming year; 
but they have no reason to look for the same rates 
which were received for the last crop. 

The New York Express after the receipt and 
digestion of the news, remarks : 

The news from Europe has put down the price of 


Flour, Corn, Wheat and Rye are all in re- 
quest, at improving prices. 

The New York Courier, referring to the news, 

ays: 

It would seem that the potato is in danger in 
We shall therefore have a demand 

not inconsiderable for another year for our Inpian 
| Cornn—and if our farmers do not hold back too long, 
and then drive the markets in England up so as to 
bring out the grain from the European farmer’s hands, 
| who are also holding back for higher prices, we shall 
‘have still a good market abroad for our Wuear at 
fair and living prices. But if, by holding on too long 
| here and keeping the prices too high for shipment, 

we leave the field to European agriculture, that will 
| all at once, when the higher prices come, supply the 
| demand, and consequently shut us out—it were wise 
in our farmers to take the present price. 

The difficulty that seems most in the way of large 
importations of breadstuffs still by England, is that 
of paying for them. She cannot part with her gold 
to any extent without breaking her Bank. But we 
want iron quite as much as gold, and many other 
things that she produces and manufactures—and high 
prices of food and money will redeem the prices of 
| other commodities, so as to enable her, with them, 
| to pay for food, instead of with gold. 

We therefore anticipate a considerable exportation 
| of breadstuffs in the coming year. 
The English markets are referred to in the tele- 
graphic report. It may be stated in addition, that 
| uneasiness was felt about the state of the Potato 
Crop—and there, as here, it seems probable, it will 
| be greatly injured by disease. 
| The N. Y. Tribune has the following paragraph: 
| We connot learn upon diligent inquiry that the 
| new failures in England, announced by the Cambria, 
are likely to affect us unfavorably in this country. 
| Connections of the bankrupt houses were generally 
| in other portions of the globe. Wall street has be- 
| gun to feel its financial Independence of the London 
| money market, and the tremendous crisis through 
| which the commercial world of England is now pas- 
sing gives the croaker no opportunity to bear stock 
at half per cent. The effects of this reaction, 
| if they react at all upon this country, will not be im- 
mediately felt, and may be entirely averted by cir- 
cumstances. Should the failures extend among the 
manufacturers, the Cotton interest may feel it in the 
reduced consumption caused by the closing of mills, 
but the new capital would doubtless seek that ave- 
nue of investment, should there be a demand for 
manufactures. The stringent action of the Bank 
mgr that the pressure for money in London must 
e almost unparalleled. The numerous and heavy 
failures must, however, lessen the demand for money, 
and relieve the pressure for those who are undoubt- 
edly solvent. 

The Harvest and the Crops.—-A Liverpool circular 
thus sums up the probable results of the harvest just 
concluded: 

“There seems to be little difference of opinion as 
to the productions of the harvest of the United King- 
dom. Barley is probably the greatest crop we ever 
grew.—Wheat, on the whole, has been good, and 
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something better than last year; but the quality is 
not generally so fine. Oats prove a good fair crop. 
Beans and peas are deficient probably fully one-third. 
The potato disease is again spoken of, but as of a 
less destructive character than the last two years. 
There is, however only one general opinion, that a 
considerably less breadth of land was planted with 
this esculent last season. The present price is about 
100 per cent over that of ordinary seasons. 

“Notwithstanding that a satisfactory result may be 
anticipated from the late harvest, the present and 
prospective rate of consumption is evidently greater 
than it is calculated to supply; and there can be but 
little doubt that in the course of the next twelve 
months large importations of breadstuffs from abroad 
will be required, and obtained at moderate rates, as 
the Continental and American harvests are reported 
of even more favorably than our own.” 


[From the Scientific American] 
PREPARATION OF HEMP AND FLAX. 


This isa branch of Agricultural industry which 
we are sure may be, and ought to be, largely increas. 
ed. We have an abundance of cheap and fertile 
soil congenial to these plants, and their fibre may be 
produced so cheaply as to rival and supersede to a 
great extent the production of Cotton. Alli thathas 
thus far hindered the extensive cultivation of Hemp 
and Flax in this country has been the defectiveness 
of our processes for rotting and dressing them. Dew- 
rotting destroys half the value of Hemp—Water-rot- 
ling is expensive and unhealthful; while the rude 
and wretched processes of Flax-dressing hitherto 
tolerated rendered the cost of such dressing equal to 
the value of the product, and so rendered the culture 
to an extent hopelessly unprofitable. But all this is 
now tobe changed. ‘There has been invented in the 
West during the last five or six years, various im- 
provements in the mode of rotting and dressing 
Hemp (applicable to Flax also,) which diminish the 
cost immensely, and greatly improve the product 
both in quantity and quality. Of these inventions, 
three at Jeast have come to our knowledge, all pro- 
fessing to combine surprising celerity with cheapness, 
both in rotting and dressing, and to obviate all objec- 
tions to water-rotting on the score of health. One 
of them professes to perfect the rotting process in a- 
bout twelve hours; the longest time required by any 
of them is not over twodays. Some of these proces- 
ses require rather expensive macliinery ; others are 
completed at a very moderate cost. But we speak 
not of their relative merits, wishing merely to call 
the attention of the farming interest to the fact that 
such improvements have been made, and that the 
value of many a township may be nearly or quite 
doubled by introducing them. We surely ought not 
to go to Russia for hemp, nor to Ireland for flax, and 
need not ifour farmers will look intelligently to their 
own interest, for we are confident that this is the 
greatest country in the world for growing hemp, and 
we need but direct attention to its cultivation.—We 
know one large factory at Troy, N. Y. that manu- 
factures some goods containing a considerable por- 
ion of linen yarn which has all to come from Dun- 
dee, Scotland. The broad canvass for oil cloth all 
comes too from Dundee. 

The water-rotting of hemp is a new branch of the 
hemp business with Western farmers. In the be- 
ginning many mistakes were made, which experi- 
ence has pointed out. A_ better article is now pro- 
duced, improvements are still making and the quan- 





tity increasing. A full supply of the article for the 
U.S. Navy, equal in quality to the best Russia, will 
in a short time be furnished, and all the demands of 
Commerce met. 

Appended is a report from the Superintendent of 
U. S. Rope-walk at Charlestown, Mass., where all 
the Cordage for the Navy is made, showing the great 
strength of American water-rotted hemp ; a rope of 
1 13-16 inches in circumference supporting a weight 
of 4,716 lbs.—being more than 500 Ibs. above _ 

Test of a sample of American water-rotted Hemp, 
sent by the Hemp Agent of Kentucky (hackled.) 
Rope 1 13-16 inches in circumference, made of 
yarns: 

Untarred, No. 20, three trials, 

Tarred, do do 

Untarred, No. 40, do 

Tarred, do do 


4431 Ibs. 
3893 
4716 
4488 


Proofs required to be, 4200 


The St. Louis papers state that hemp is being pur- 
chased in that market for Montreal-—It goes by the 
way of the Ohio river and canals to Kingston. 


KILN-DRYING INDIAN CORN. 


At the meeting of the State Agricultural Society, 
held at Saratoga Springs, on the 3d inst., a descrip- 
tion was'read of a new apparatus for kiln-drying In- 
dian Corn, recently erected by Col. John H. Tower, 
of Clinton, in this county. Those who have seen the 
operation of this method, have no doubt of its entire 
success. It is thus described : 

“A frame work of brick is built, arched at the top, 
enclosing a sheet iron cylinder, made up of separate 
tubes about two inches square, coupled together by 
iron castings. An iron shaft passes through the cy- 
linder, sustained by a support at each end, and over 
a pulley at one end of this shaft, runs a belt from 
some of the machinery of the mill, which thus forms 
the motive power of the machine. The grain runs 
from a feeder into the head of the cylinder, thence 
into the tubes, and as the cylinder revolves, one end 
of it being elevated, the grain has a revolving motion, 
gradually passes forward and through into a receiver 
at the other end. A small furnace or common stove 
in the bottom of the kiln, with pipes passing from it 
under the cylinder, furnishes the heat, and the rapid- 
ity of the drying process depends upon the fire and 
elevation of the head of the cylinder, both of which 
can be regulated at pleasure. 

“A kiln of this description with a cylinder 13 feet 
long and 16 inches in diameter (which will require 
about twenty tubes,) will readily dry from three to 
four hundred bushels per day, consuming not over 
half a cord, requiring no attention except to regulate 
the heat, and the whole cost of the machine cannot 
exceed one hundred dollars. 

“Its capacity can readily be increased by increas- 
ing the size of the cylinder, or what probably would 
be preferable, by placing several in the same arch, 
and 9 trifling increase of expense will furnish a ma- 
chine which will dry one thousand bushels per day. 

“The great advantage of the invention is, that the 
corn (and other grain can be dried in the same man- 
ner) has a constant rotary motion, and therefore is 
not burned on one side before it is dry on the other. 
Thus, the corn comes out as bright and yellow as 
when it left the ear, and an article of meal is fur- 
nished for market altogether superior in appearance 
and value.”— Utica (N. Y.) Democrat. 
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SINCLAIR & CO’S CORN MILL. 





The difficulty of constructing a domestic mill pos- 
sessing all the requisites necessary for plantation 
use, has occupied the attention of the subscribers for 
several years, and they are gratified to infor their 
customers that the object is accomplished, and the 
figure heading these remarks represents a mill ad- 
mirably adapted for grinding corn meal and chop- 

ing rye, &c. for feeding cattle. The draught is 

ight, and the grinding done sufficiently rapid, and 

fine enough for all the wants required on a planta- 
tion. The improvements and advantage of these 
mills are as follows: Ist. The stones (French 
Burr) are cut to produce the least friction, at the 
same time act onthe grain in the most effectual 
manner. 2d. The feeding is performed by a revolv- 
ing cup cylinder, placed at the bottom of the ho 


per, and so constructed that the more or less grain | 


can be thrown out at pleasure and at regular inter- 


vals. 3d improvement, and the most important, is | 


that by this plan, the upper instead of the lower 
stone revolves (this is not the case with other simi- 
lar domestic mills,) which by a new and novel fix- 
ture is operated upon by a double-jointed lever in 
such manner as to give the upper running stone any 
desired pressure, thus obviating the necessity of using 
large stones to obtain weight sufficient to grind fine 
meal—the employment of which would cause such 
increased draught and bulk as to render them use- 
less for private use. This last improvement, and 
also the 2d, could be advantageously adopted in our 


Cotor From Sr. Joun’s Wort.—The flowers and | 


tops of this plant contain a juice soluble in water, 
spirits of wine, or vinegar. With the first two li- 
quids it forms a red color, resembling blood, and the 
latter a splendid crimson; when alum and a portion 
of potash are added to a strong solution of juice in 
water, it becomes a permanent yellow dye for cloth, 
cotton, paper, &c. 





Merchant Mills, by which lighter and cheaper stones 
could be used and more regularand perfect perform- 
ance result—we have made but two sizes, 20 and 24 
inch (diameter) stones, either may be worked by a 
well constructed four horse power. The quantity 
of meal they will grind per hour, is 3 to 4 bushels— 
and chopped rye, &c. 5a7 bushels. 

The stone should not be driven to exceed 250 
revolutions per minute—a greater speed will cause 
the corn, &c. to collect in the eye of the running 
stone and entirely stop the process of feeding. 
Price for 20 inch Burr Mills, - - - - $125.00 

se 24 inch Burr Mills, - - - - 150.00 

Larger or smaller sizes made to order and sold at 

prices in proportion. 





R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
Manufacturers & Seedsmen—Baltimore. 
[The above described mill of Messrs. Sinclair & 
Co., in addition to the regular premium, also received 
an additional gratuity of $5 from the Prince George's 
Agricultural Society, at its late exhibition. We 





| have seen the mill in operation, and can speak of it 

| from personal observation, as a most efficient article 

for the purposes for which it is intended; and we have 

| ho doubt it will soon find its way to many a planta- 

| tion, where its value will be fully tested.—Ed. 4m. 
Farmer.) 


Aw Exce.tent ann Cueap Puppine.—One pint 
of rice, twelve apples of good size, and sour; pare, 
| core, and slice them; mix the rice and sliced apples, 
put all in a bag and boil for halfan hour. The bag 
| must be large enough to allow the rice to swell, and 
|yet no larger than the rice, when swelled, will fill. 
| Eat with any sauce that suits the taste; butter and 
| sugar is excellent. 
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A DISCOURSE UPON AGRICULTURE: 
ft a Meeting of the Citizens of Oxford, and vicinity, 


Chester County, Penn., assembled for the purpose of 


forming an Agricultural Society, September 4, 1847. 
By Wittram Daruweron, M. D. 


And he gave it for his opinion, “ that whoever 
could make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, 
to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew 
before, would deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the whole race 
of Politicians put together.”— Gulliver's Travels. 

[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 


GenTLemEN :—Having, on some previous occa- 
sions, uttered all that I really had to say, in reference 
tothe noble pursuit in which you are engaged,—I 
had arrived at the very natural conclusion, that I was 
fnally done with the subject: But a call for a re- 
sewed evidence of my good will to the cause, pro- 
ceeding from a district of my native County in which 
Agricultural skill and enterprise are so conspicuous, 
was found to be irresistible—notwithstanding my 
conscious inability to respond, in appropriate terms, 
tothe flattering invitation. Were it as practicable 
orenovate an exhausted intellect, as it is to restore 
verdure and fertility to a worn-out soil, the demon- 
strations of successful culture, in this vicinity, might 
almost warrant a hope of reproducing before you— 
vith something of original freshness—the results of 
past observations and reflection :—for, in truth, I can 
ut serve up, anew, thoughts and opinions which 
have been long entertained, and repeatedly expres- 
sed. Itis vain, however, to apply the theory of ter- 
restrial culture to cases of intellectual exhaustion; 
and therefore I must rely entirely upon your good 
nature, to tolerate the repetition of views which have 
been heretofore presented to my Agricultural fellow 
citizens. 

Incomplying with the request to prepare a Dis- 
course for this occasion, there was an additional mo- 
tive to the effort, in the recollection that a goodly 
portion of the improvement, every where so visible 
inthis region, owes its introduction to the discern- 
ment, skill, and persevering ehergy of a departed 
Friend, whose memory is deservedly dear to all who 
knew him,—and will be especially cherished in the 
istrict where his example was so beneficial to all 
around him. 1 have long felt that some tribute, or 
testimonial, was due to the memory and services of 
one who did so much for the advancement both of 
Agriculture and Manufactures; and the present 
seemed a fitting opportunity for an attempt to dis- 
charge that duty. To the older fesidents of the vi- 
cinage, it will be unnecessary to say, that my allu- 
sion is to the late Col. Davin Dickey,—a man whose 
uptightness, sagacity, and active public spirit, ren- 
dered him an ornament and a benefactor to the com- 
munity in which he lived. It was my happiness to 
know him well: and the last public employment in 
which either of us was engaged, made it my agreea- 
ble duty to serve as his colleague, in a joint commis- 
sion from the several counties traversed by the State 
voad,—which, passing in our midst, extends from 
New Jersey to the Maryland line. That service, 1 
have the satisfaction to believe, was performed in a 
manner generally acceptable to those concerned : 
and it is but justice to the memory of my lamented 

colleague, to say, that much of the value of that per- 
formance was owing to the same zeal, activity, and 
sound judgment, which he had previously displayed 
ia his agricultural impro\ments. His was, empha- 





tically, one of those enterprising spirits which are 
sent among us from time to time—and as it were pro- 
videntially—to demonstrate, and to teach thought- 
less, sluggish mortals, how much an Individual may 
accomplish, in promoting the welfare of our race. 
But if Individuals, by their isolated efforts and exam- 
ple, can exert such a salutary influence upon the 
community —what may we not hope from the joint 
labors of associated intelligence ? It will scareely be 
questioned, I think, that we were designed for social 
beings. Man is, by nature, a gregarious animal,— 
and evidently intended for the performance of mutu- 
al good offices. Even in his rudest condition, he soon 
learns the importance of co-operation with his fel- 
lows in producing desired results: and as he advan- 
ces in civilization and refinement, he discovers that 
the benefits to be derived from combined skill and 
energy are in a direct ratio with his progress in im- 
provement. The developments of Science not only 
excite a salutary emulation among individuals,—but 
they also show how much more may be accomplished 
by a concentration of effort—by a skilful union, and 
concert, of individual talent and energy.—Heunce the 
resort to Societies, for the promotion of desirable ob- 
jects. By a judicious combination of their several 
means, and capacities, in the mode best suited to 
render them all available, men have accomplished 
purposes which, individually, they could never hope 


to pectores 

ssociated efforts having been found thus valuable, 
in all great works of Art, requiring skill and foree— 
and in the prosecution of researches after Scientific 
Truth,—the inquiry is naturally suggested, why the 
important business of Agriculture, may not, also, be 
benefitted by a resort to similar expedients. Is there 
no sort of knowledge involved in successful Agricul- 
ture, which may be reciprocated, with good effect, 
among the members of a Society—or promoted by a 
generous co-operation? Is there no scientific or 
practical skill requisite, in the amelioration of soils 
—the culture of plants—or the management of stock 
—which may be advantageously imparted by the ex- 
perienced, for the benefit of young beginners? If 
there are truths in Nature, which farmers are inter- 
ested to know—or processes in Art, wherein dexte- 
rity and economy are desirable,—can any good rea- 
son be assigned why the cultivators of the soil should 
not associate, to secure to themselves those advanta- 
ges? It may, perhaps, be alleged,—for the unre- 
flecting do often make such random allegations,— 
that Agriculture is essentially a practical Profession ; 
and therefore has little occasion for artistical ski}l, 
or scientific accomplishments. 1 am prepared to ad- 
mit all that can be fairly urged in behalf of sound 
experience, and plain practical common sense—not 
only in Agriculture, but—in all human pursuits. I 
grant that the cultivation of the soil is eminently a 
matter-of-fact business. It is true, moreover, that 
the veriest clod-poll in the land may pursue the beat- 
en track of his annual labors with tolerable success, 
—and may gather in his crops with little more know- 
ledge, of the objects around him, than is possessed 
by the cattle he drives: But Ican never believe 
that true knowledge is injurious to the operatives, or 
to the interests, of any profession, or business ;—nor 
can | be persuaded that boorish ignorance is the pro- 
per condition and character of a thorough-bred Agri- 
culturist. Most assuredly, it is not the appropriate 
character of an American Farmer. While 1 not 
only agree, but would insist, that a sound practical 
knowledge of their professsion should be the prima- 
ry object of the cultivators of the soil,—I must, at 
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the same time, contend for the feasibility and neces- ing more or less an acquaintance wit 
sity—in the existing state of society, and under In- laws, and all terrestrial phenomena—and being more- 
stitutions like ours—of an adequate acquaintance | over the great substratum and support of every other 
with the jaws of nature, and with the properties and human pursuit,—twhy should Agriculture, alone, of all 





true character of the objects immediately concerned 
in Agriculture.—That acquaintance, of course, 
shou Id be based on correct scientific principles,—so 
asto be always available when applied to the useful 
purposes of life. I hold it, indeed, to be essential to 
the safety and duration of this Republic, that our 
Yeomanry should keep pace with the march of gene- 
ral intelligence. As they value their just rights, and 
would cherish the attributes of Freemen, they must 
take care that their attainments never lag behind the 
age in which they live,—nor they, themselves, be- 
come unfit to mingle, and to struggle, with the mas- 
ter spirits who, for good or for evil, are ever seeking 
to direct the course and control the progress of com- 
munities. Agriculturists being a majority of this na- 
tion, itis perfectly obvious that they must be either 
the intelligent regulators of its glorious career,—or 
the blind instruments of its destiny in the hands of 
artful Demagogues ;—and consequently they will be 
held responsible for the fate of the Republic, by their 
remotest posterity. Ought they not, then, to employ 
every means, and exert every nerve, to qualify them- 
selves for the high duties thus devolved upon them ? 

There is nothing unreasonable, nor extraordinary, 
in the acquirements thus indicated as appropriate and 
indispensable to the Americun Farmer. If a nation 
fitted for Freedom—or which hopes to continue free 
—such attainments are enjoined upon all classes and 
descriptions of the People.* Where men stand un- 
fettered on the platform of equal rights, it is justly 
expected of every one, that he shall qualify himself 
to meet all the responsibilities belonging to his sta- 


tion in society : and this is eminently true of the par- | 


earthly employments, be regarded as calling for no 
scientific attainments—no intelligent observation of 
the varied natural objects, the interesting facts, and 
curious processes, around us: in other words—no 
rational exercise of the intellectual faculties with 
which a beneficent Creator has endowed us? It was, 
indeed, wisely provided, that an art to which the 
whole human family is indebted for sustenance, 
should be so simple in its essential features, that even 
stupidity can make a living, and mere muscular en- 
ergy be profitably employed, in its prosecution: But, 
in the nature of things, it cannot be, that a business 
involving so muchof Natural History —and controlled 
by so many of the laws indelibly impressed upon 
matter,—it can never be predicated of such a pur- 
suit, that a knowledge of its true principles is super- 
fluous—nor that its best interests may not be promo- 
ted by a cultivated intellect. I shall therefore as- 
sume, as an established position, that a knowledge of 
the Profession, in all its relations, is requisite to en- 
sure the perfection of Agriculture, and to elevate it 
to its proper rank: and moreover, that in a country 
where Laws rule, and the Yeomanry have a potential 
voice in their enactment, it is indispensable to the 
perpetuity of their Institutions, that an Agricultural 
people should be an educated and an intelligent peo- 
le. 
, I shall not venture, on this occasion, to trespass 
upon your patience, by dwelling on the practical de- 
tails of the farmer. 1 shall make no idle attempt to 
entertain you, by descanting on the culture of fields, 
or the management of Stock. Instead of essaying, 





here, to teach those first lessons in the art of giving 


ticular business to which he is devoted. The re- | fertility to the soil, it would become me rather to 
mark is as correct as it is pointed and forcible, that | seek instruction from those who have so happily de- 
‘*where knowledge is a duty, ignorance is a crime.” | monstrated how it can be done. 1 have not now to 
No man should be held excusable for neglecting the | learn, that this is precisely the district of our County, 
opportunity to inform himself of that which it is his | where a renovating Agriculture has achieved its 
interest and his duty to know. Professional men, so | greatest triumphs. I shall, therefore, avoid the well- 
termed, are bound to be familiar with the entire his- | understood topics of Lime, and Manures, and the ro- 
tory, and with every department, of their several | tation of crops: and will solicit your indulgence, for 
callings. The Jurist must make himself acquainted | @ few moments, while ] advert to the expediency of 
with the intellectual processes whence our present promoting some of the more intellectual qualifica- 
rule of action has been deduced,—in order that he | tions of the Farmer,—ihose interesting attainments 
may correctly apply that rule to all cases of difficul- | which give an appropriate finish to the Agricultural 
ty between man and man. The Physician is required | character, and impart an additional dignity and grace 
to know the structure of the human body, and to un- to the Profession. : 
derstand the laws of the animal economy,—so that! This, indeed, has been a favorite theme, with me, 
he may avail himself of that knowledge, when called | on occasions like the present: for wherever practical 
upon to relieve the various “ills that flesh is heir to”: | excellence was known to be established, my attention 
And the Divine, also—whose sacred office it is to | Was naturally directed to those ulterior accomplish 
minister to our spiritual wants,—to expound the ob- | ments—hitherto so little regarded—and yet, in my 
jects of our probationary existence here, and “vin- | judgment, so worthy to be superadded. When the 
dicate the ways of God to man,”—even he is expect- | intelligent young Farmer has become expert in all 
ed to furnish “a reason for the faith that is in him.” | the manual operations of his Profession, and under- 
Artists, and operatives of every description, who | stands the whole practical routine of Agriculture — 
would adorn their several pursuits, find it necessary | what can more appropriately claim his attention, 
to understand the theory, or principles, involved in | than the intimate nature—the structure or compotl- 
their manipulations,—as well as to become expert in | tion, the properties and relations—of the various ob- 
the practical details. Such being the unquestionable | jects involved in his pursuit? Why should he not 
fact, in reference to all other vocations,—it may well make himself acquainted—scientifically acquainted— 
be demanded, why the business of Agriculture—itself | with the character of the several Earths which com- 
a comprehensive system of Natural Science, involy- | pose the soil he cultivates? Knowledge of that de- 
| scription—and sufficient for all useful purposes—'s 


*We have the authority of that excellent man, and accom- | readily acquired by the mind that craves rational in- 
plished friend of human rights, Sir Wittiam Jones, for the 


opinion—that “The principles of government are so obvious, 
on intelligible, that a clown may be brought to understand 
cm. 


telligence ; and when once obtained, may often be 
| turned to good account by its possessor. It may not 
‘only enable him to become a more successful! culti- 
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vator—but it will also greatly enhance his interest in 
his employments,—rendering him a wiser and a hap- 
pier man. The occupation of the Farmer, as already 
remarked, 1s emphatically with the objects of Natu- 
ral History; and the contemplation of those objects, 
by an observing and disciplined mind, is a continual 
source of instruction and gratification. His studies, 
indeed, are mainly wlilidarian, in their character,— 
but, if rightly directed, are calculated to expand and 
elevate his views of the Creator’s works: for they 
embrace, to some extent, the three grand divisions 
of the material world—the Mineral, the Vegetable, 
and the Animal kingdoms. The first business of the 
skilful Agriculturist, is with the inorganic matter of 
the Mineral kingdom,—so far, at least, as may be 
requisite to understand the quality of the soil, and the 
best mode of improving and managing it—so that it 
shall sustain the greatest amount of organic life. 
His next care will be extended to the primary organ- 
ized beings,—viz: the Vegetable creation ;—so regu- 
lating the production as to secure the largest contri- 
bution towards the sustenance of the most valuable 
animals. This is Agriculture, in a technical and re- 
stricted sense (i. e. the culture of the fields,)—and im- 
plies, of course, an acquantance with the Plants cul- 
tivated—or a portion of what is denominated Botani- 
cal science. But the end and aim of the Farmer's 
operations, in the promotion of vegetable growth, is 
to support the higher organization of the Animal 
kingdom,—and, by the multiplication of his flocks 
and herds, to enhance the comforts, and favor the in- 
erease, of the human family. Hence the science of 
Zoology is involved,—and the wonderful laws of the 
animal economy present aclaim to be studied and 
understood. Thus it is manifest, that the Farmer is 
directly interested in possessing some knowledge of 
the three great kingdoms in Nature; and it will 
scarcely be doubted that his knowledge, of whatever 
extent, will be valuable in proportion to its scientific 


I would, therefore, exhort our young Farmers to 
acquire so much Natural Science as will enable them 
certainly to know, and to discriminate between, the 
more important objects of their daily care and atten- 
tiony—and by means of which they may also treat of 
those objects intelligently, and correctly, in their in- 
tercourse with others. They should be so far ac- 
quainted with Geology, and Minerals—and understand 
somuch of Chemistry and its laws—as to have a gen- 
eral idea of the structure and stratification of the 
Earth’s crust, aud a just conception of the reciprocal 
influences exerted by the constituent portions of the 
soil, and the atmosphere. This information may now 
be readily obtained, from elementary works within 
the reach of every one who has the taste or the in- 
clination to possess it: But, that all might have a 
fair and equal opportunity to profit by such know- 
ledge, according to their several capacities, it should 
be made an indispensable branch of the education of 
youth, and faithfully imparted, by competent teach- 
ers, to every child in the Republic. Until such in- 
struction shall be provided, it may be confidently 
maintained, that no better substitute can be devised, 
than is afforded by the intercourse of intelligent pub- 
lie-spirited men, in well-conducted Associations. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the expediency 
of a reasonable acquaintance with the Vegetable, and 
the Animal kingdoms. What sort of an Agriculturist 
1s he—in this age, and country—who is so ignorant 
of the interesting Plants, on his own farm, as to be 


| Continually overlooking the most pernicious weeds, 


when they invade his prtinises—or mistaking, for 





them, those of a comparatively harmless character ; 
—and who knows so little, even of those he annually 
cultivates, as to be unable to designate them by a 
name that is certainly comprehended, beyond the 
limits of his native parish? Is the young American 
Farmer, who can rest contented with such imperfect 
intelligence in his immediate Profession,—is he cal- 
culated—in this progressive era—to advance the in- 
terests, or maintain the appropriate rank, of that 
first, and noblest, and most indispensable of secular 
employments? Surely, it ought not to be thus with 
Agriculture—when all the kindred Sciences are going 
ahead with rail-road velocity. The several depart- 
ments of knowledge are auxiliary to each other. 
They reciprocate lights, by which their obscurest 
truths are illustrated. They should, therefore, all 
proceed with equal step. It is not necessary—neith- 
er would it be expedient—for the practical Farmer 
to spend his time in studying the unimportant species 
of the vegetable creation,—nor in tracing the distinc- 
tive features of all the various tribes—‘‘from the ce- 
dar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall:” But, as his business 
is especially with the more interesting kinds—with 
the cullure of useful plants, and the extirpation of per- 
nicious weeds,—I hold it to be his duty to acquire a 
knowledge of these; and such a knowledge, too, as 
shall be adequate, both to the proper management of 
them, and to the delineation, when called for, of their 
true botanical character. This would bea limited 
task, and an easy attainment,—quite within the reach 
of every ordinary capacity. Some three or four 
hundred species, comprise all the more important 
plants ysually observable on our farms—whether in 
the forest, the fields, or the kitchen-garden ; and it 
must be ah obtuse intellect, indeed, which cannot 
learn to know and distinguish that number of vege- 
table forms. The juvenile pupils of some of our Fe- 
male Seminaries are, every year, demonstrating the 
facility with which the task may be performed.* 

I shall not detain you with observations concerning 
the importance of Zoological information : for that is 
akind of knowledge so intimately connected with 
our prosperity and comfort, that we cannot well a- 
void the acquisition of a reasonable share,—at least, 
with reference to the larger animals which are do- 
mesticated, or indispensable on the farm. Our daily 
habits and associations force the attainment on us 
all. The rudest bumpkin that ever heedlessly tram. 
pled upon flowers—or worked among weeds, without 
being able to distinguish one from another,—is nev- 
ertheless compelled to become acquainted, in some 
degree, with both the valuable and the mischievous 
animals,—fowls, as well as quadrupeds: indeed, it 
is wonderful to observe how well, and prises & 
such untutored persons do often learn the distinguish- 
ing traits—the dispositions, and the characteristic 
peculiarities—of animated nature. Still, there is a 
scientific aspect, of which every department of Natu- 
ral History is susceptible,—under which it assumes 
a methodical perspicuity—an illustrative arrange- 








*lt may, perhaps, be admissible to ion, here, that 1 have 
recently compiled a sort of Farmer’s Flora,—or a descriptive 
enumeration of those Plants which are most interesting to the 
American Agriculturist—and of which it is scarcely reputable 
to be ignorant. It was prepared in the hope of thereby promo- 
ting a kind of knowledge which I have long thought desirable, 
—and is designed more ially for the use of our enterpri- 
sing young Furmers. I would beg leave to add, however, that 





I have not the slightest personal, or pecuniary interest, in the 
success of the work ;—for | made a Present of the Manuscript 
to the first Printer | found, who had the courage to risk the 
publication, 
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hich is exceedingly gratifying, as well as in- | spangled lawns,—can fail to be shoeked at the con 
structive,—and merits the attention of all inquiring | trast of a rude vulgar-looking tenement, awkwardly 
minds. There is, moreover, a branch of Zoology,— | stuck in some open weed-grown space, without a 
embracing myriads of tiny creatures—and many of | shade-tree, or an enclosure, to protect it from the 
them of the most destructive character to the hopes | rays of a burning sun, or the annoying approaches of 
of the Farmer,—which is yet imperfectly understood, | the trampling cattle: and yet the difference may be 
and demands the closest scrutiny of every one con- | entirely owing to the exercise of a cultivated taste 


cerned in the products of the vegetable kingdom. I 
refer, of course, to the multitudinous Insect tribes ;— 
some of which are occasionally so injurious as to 
spread dismay throughout whole nations,—and, at 
the same time, of habits so obscure as to require the 
most patient observation, and the utmost sagacity, to 
ascertain their true history. Even these minute re- 
searches—too generally neglected or despised—are 
demanded by the best interests of Agriculture ;—and 
to be successful, they must be conducted on scientific 
principles. A little mental discipline, however 
—backed by perseverance—will soon enable the cu- 
rious observer of Nature to make valuable contribu- 
tions to the common stock of information. I would 
therefore have every American Farmer, who can ap- 
preciate the responsibilities of his position, to culti- 
vate his intellect with the same care and assiduity 





|in the one case, and a total destitution of it in the 


other. Frwit trees, and Shade trees, should be regarded 
as indispensable appendages of every human resi- 
dence. If duly attended to, the former will amply 
gratify the palate,—while the latter will also minis- 
ter to our enjoyment—directly, by the refreshing 
shelter afforded to ourselves—and indirectly, by at- 
tracting to their branches the lovely Serenaders of 
the feathered race. How delightful, in a tree-em- 
bowered cottage, to be roused from our slumbers by 
the gushing melodies, which, in such abodes, ever 
greet the dawn of a summer morning! By providing 
a shady retreat for the little warblers—and protect. 
ing them from the weapons of reckless sportsmen— 
we not only secure their punctual attendance, with 
the grateful tribute of their vocal strains, on each 
returning Spring,—but we are rewarded, tenfold, for 


that he does his acres. Let him habituate himselfto | all such benevolent offices, by the industry, with 
note the facts—to observe the phenomena—and to | which the welcome visitors labor to rid us of annoy- 
investigate the theory of the processes—which are | ing and destructive Insects. 1t should, therefore, be 


continually taking place around him: and let no one | 


delude himself into the belief—nor seek to excuse his 
deficiencies by the stale and hackneyed plea—that 
he has not time for such pursuits. Why, these very 
pursuits are part and parcel—and a very important 
part, too—of his own appropriate business. It is 


precisely for such business that his time is allotted to 
him. At this day, and in this land, it will not do, to 





the business and the pleasure of the intelligent Farm- 
er—wherever located—thus to improve and adorn 
his premises. Ina region sorich in native attrae- 
tions, as our own favored County of Chester, it should 


| be the study and ambition of every occupant of her 


soil, to develop all her Agricultural resources,—to 
acquire for himself, the knowledge and scientific skill 
which rightfully belong to his Profession,—and, by 
the exercise of a refined taste, to make our ancient 


urge the want, either of time or one for the 


due performance of our parts in life. Most people | Bailiwick as eminent for the beauty of her Country 
contrive to find time for what they really wish to do; | Seats, as she has long been for the neatness and fer- 
and if driven to the necessity, are apt to take it, at | tility of her cultivated fields. 
any rate, for those pursuits which they are resolved | 
upon. But the fact is, we all idle away, or waste in 
frivolous par egey more time than would be re- | 
uisite to fit us for the performance of our several | : 
duties. We are very mod to mistake the real nature CORN FOR THE EUROPEAN MARKET. 
of our wants. It is not so much to the want of time,| The present season seems fully to have settled the 
as to the want of inclination, and of a proper sense of | question in favor of an immense exportation of 
our responsibilities, that we should attribute our fail- | Indian corn to European ports hereafter. Necessity 
ure to possess the accomplishments which justly per- | and famine have overcome prejudices against its use 
tain to our profession, and station in society. It is! there which heretofore had been unsurmountable. 
this want—this neglect of the more elevated attain- | Appetite has given to it a relish and a flavor, which 
ments, and this lack ofa just perception of the beau- | otherwise it would have never been found to possess; 
tiful—which has, hitherto, been most striking and | and the recollection that it has saved millions from 
conspicuous among the Agriculturists of our country. | famine, will hereafter endear its use to the mulli- 
While our Farmers have generally attended—faith- | tudes abroad wherever it can be had. 
fully and successfully—to what is familiarly and tru-| To provide for this permanent demand, is now the 
y denominated ‘the main chance,”—it must be con- | proper duty, as it will be the decided interest of the 
essed that too many among them have exhibited a| American farmer. Yet this should be done within 
lamentable want of tact and skill in planning and im-| reasonable bounds. It will not do for the sugar of 
proving,—or in availing themselves of natural advan- | cotton planter, the hemp, the wheat, or the tobacco 
tages, in the arrangement of their rural establish- | grower, to abandon his accustomed crops, and to 
ments. divert from their appropriate use3 soils little suited 
Next in importance to successful culture, and a | to the growth of corn, nor for the graziers, the stock- 
correct knowledge of the objects and principles in- | breeder, or the shepherd, to neglect or turn from his 
volved in the process, is the attainment known as | legitimate pursuits, to the cultivation of this grain. 
Tuste,—or that refined sense of the beauties of | If any absurd system like this be adopted, to any ex- 
ature, which knows how to appropriate her charms, | tent, corn will go down and the neglected crops will 
in the embellishment of farm-houses, or cottages— | go up, till the scale is reversed. 
and to invest them with that witchery and grace | Yet there is danger of this. Americans are too 
which should ever be associated with a country res- impulsive, too excitable, and it is too often a feast or 
idence. No person, who has enjoyed the delights of | a famine with them. If an article or pursuit seems 
a tasteful rustic dwelling—embossed among venera- | to pay, every one rushes into it; if appearances are 
ble trees, and reposing amid the verdure of flower-' against it, they are for abandoning it in the mass. 


[From the American Agriculturist.] 
PRODUCTION AND PREPARATION OF 
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we run from agriculture to manufactures, from man- 
vCactures to trade, and from trade to speculation. 
At one moment we have a high tariff, at another 
scarcely any: sometimes we have no banks, at others 
every village may beast of its own, anc the excess 
soon reduces the country to utter destitution again. 
Our pendulum is ever on the swing, and dashes far 
beyond the centre of gravity on either side; and if 
our ship gets a little out of trim, we are all so eager 
to right it that we rush tumultuously to one side and 
eareen her worse than ever. 

A slight addition to the quantity of acres now de- 
voted to the culture of corn, with more careful plant- 
ing, manuring, and cultivation, and with greater 
economy in its feeding and use, will swell immensely 
the annual amount sent forward to the shipping ports. 





Added to this, new Jand is constantly brought into | 


cultivation, and with high prices and an unstinted 
demand staring us in the face, what so likely to com- 
mand attention as an article that pays so well and 
makes such immediate return? ‘The capital required 
for growing this crop is so a to nothing as to be 
inappreciable. In some plaées, a hoe and a few 
bushels of seed only are required to make a large 
crup; and in all others afew plows, and teams to 


draw them, are the principal items of expense. With | 
a boundless extent of soil reaching from Maine to | 


Mexico, suited to its growth, with the enterprise and 
well-known skill of our productive classes, stimula- 
ted to the highest pitch of exorbitant demands, we 
may well apprehend that our future crops will rather 
be in excess than deficient in this article. Certain it 
is; that while every effort should be made for its Jarg- 
est production, where it is following out a present 
adopted system, yet in no case should a deviation 
from an ordinarily cultivated crop be made for the 
sake of this. The sugar planter, whose cane has 
been cut off by frost or diminished by excessive rains, 
or the cotton grower, whose plants have been thinned 
and rendered comparatively barren by caterpillars, 
rust, and other causes, may be inclined to turn from 
his course and trust his luck with corn, which is 
generally asurer, and may be supposed to be a more 
profitable crop. 

It may be, and no doubt generally is, the most 
profitable course a planter can pursue, to divide his 
products to the extent of raising his own supplies for 
plantation use; but beycnd this, it is not deemed profi- 
table to go, by such as have lands well adapted to 
ar already profitably occupying their attention. 

he effect of high prices in one prominent product 
has almost invariably the tendency of raising others; 
as the increased price obtained for either, stimulates 
demand for all. Especially is it to be apprehended, 
that cotton may fall behind hand for the many cas- 
ualties and the low prices that have attended its cul- 
lure for the last few years. 

But my present object is more particularly to call 
the attention of the readers of the Agriculturist, at 
points remote from the seaboard, to the propriety of 
properly preparing their grain for shipment. We 
are now beginning to receive accounts from the heat- 
ing of grain after shipment. This damage has, in 
Many cases, exceeded one-half the entire value of 
the eargo; and although this loss, in the first instance, 
falls on the shippers, it is pretty sure, in the end, to 
reach back to the producer. This hazard has become 


80 great, for the excessive tendency to heat in Indian | i 


corn, if retaining the slightest moisture when stowed 
in the vessel, that some of the heaviest dealers in New 
Orleans have determined to risk no further shipments 


) Beveral establishments have been recently erected 
| for this pur in this city, two of which at least 
| have proved defective in accomplishing the objects 
| satisfactorily. Another is about being put up, of suf- 
pficient eapacity to kiln-dry five thousands bushels per 
|day. Kilns have already gone imto operation in 

several of the exporting places on the river above, 
| and there is no doubt these will be rapidly multiplied, 
| till sufficient capacity shall have been attained to 
| prepare effectually every bushel of grain destined to 
a distant market. 

The best plan for this purpose, om an extensive 
scale, which { have seen in operation, is a new, and 
apparently valuable improvement for kiln-drying, 
the invention of Geo. W. Woodington. He is about 
taking out a patent for it, for himself and Mr. Geo. 
Gilbert, both of Cincinnati. 

The first one ever erected has just been put into 
operation. It consists of substantial brick mason 
| work, about twenty-four feet long, six wide, and 
leight high, arched with brick. The fire and grate 
| occupy three feet of the centre, at the bottom. Im- 
| mediately above the fire are iron plates, resting on 
| the walls on either side extending the whole length. 
| At the other end, the flame and smoke are divided 
and pass up through two iron pipes at each corner, 
and then on either side, and almost in contact with 
| the cylinder, they turn the smoke through the kiln, 
where they pass out. 

The .gylinder is of strong sheet, light boiler iron, 
three feet in diameter, and occupies the entire length 
within the mason work. On the inside ofthis, flanges 
are riveted Jengthwise and spirally, turning about 
170° of the circle, in the whole length of the ecyhin- 
der. It.is placed one foot above the fire in an arch, 
which is ata temperature high enough effeetually 
to dry the corn while passing through, which requires 
some ten minutes. The corn is fed into one end of 
the cylinder, by a spout leading from a hopper above, 
and it is discharged from the other end, and through 
a short iron conductor. It is capable of effectually 
drying 800 bushels in twenty-four hours, which it ae- 
complishes without burning or cracking any of the 
kernels. Not one is scorched or discolored, but all 
have the bright clear appearance and original taste 
of the grain, while its germ or vitality is effectually 
destroyed, thus removing all tendency to change or 
injury. 

I cannot but believe, that all corn destined for re- 
mote shipment hereafter, will be kiln-dryed. There 
is a saving of nine per cent, in freight, in consequence 
of loss of bulk and weight in drying, saving of in- 
surance; there is no danger from wevil from any 
kiln-dried grain; and there is, lastly, the frequent sav- 
ing of the whole grain, which would otherwise spoil 
by moisture. R. L. AL. ° 

New Orleans, April 29, 1847. 


REPORT TO THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 
TY OF MONTGOMERY CO. MD. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The Committee having examined the several im- 

plements offered in competition, respectfully report 

that they have awarded the premiums as follows, 
viz: 

For the best 3 horse plough, to F. Coyle, of Wash- 


ng. 
For the best 2 horse plough, E. Whitman, of 
Baltimore. 





Without the grain being first fully prepared for it, 
and this is eflectually done by kiln-drying. 


For the best 1 horse pl F. Coyle. 
For the best hence Fk 
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For the best cultivator, F. Coyle. 

For the best fanning mill, E. Whitman. 

gg the best straw cutter, L. Lyddane, of Rock- 
ville. 

For the best corn sheller, E. Whitman. 

For the best churn, F. Coyle. 

For the best display of agricultural implements, E. 
Whitman. 

There being no corn coverer or washing machine 
exhibited, the committee could award no premium 
for those articles. 

The Committee, acting upon the discretionary 
power given them, award the following additional 
premiums, viz: 

For the best subsoil plough, F. Coyle, $2. 

“« best revolving rake, F. Coyle, $1. 

They also determined that the first premium for 
the best ploughman should be competed for alone 
by white persons, and the second premium by color- 
ed persons, and award the first to Mr. Wm. T. Lew- 
is, and the second to negro Sandy, the property of J. 
P. C. Peter, Esq. 

The Committee avail themselves of this mode of 
expressing their gratification at the very handsome 
display of agricultural and horticultural implements 
exhibited by Mr. E. Whitman, of Baltimore, and 
Mr. F. Coyle, of Washington, and tender to those 
gentlemen respectively their thanks. 

Joun A. Carter, Chai ;man. 

[We have seen the premiums awarded to Mr. 
Whitman, on the above occasion; they are most 
beautiful trophies, and comprise, 

Ist. A Gold Medal, valued at $10, for the best dis- 


play of Agricultural Implements—($20 in cash was | 


also awarded Mr. W. in addition, by the Society, 
for the same display.) 

2d. A Silver Medal, valued at $5, for the best 2 
horse Plough, (Prouty & Mears’.) 

3d. A Silver Medal, valued at $3, for the best 
Wheat Fan, (Grant’s)-——and 

4th. A Silver Medal, valued at $2, for the best 
Corn Sheller, (Whitman’s.)— Ed. Amer. Farmer.] 


HORSES. 
The undersigned appointed by the Montgomery 
County Agricultural Society, to award premiums— 
Ist, for the best Stallion—2d, for the best Brood Mare 
—3d, for the best two year old Colt or Filley—4th, 
for the best one year old Colt or Filley—5th, for the 
best Saddle Horse. We do hereby certify, that, in 
our judgments, Mr. Otho Magruder’s Stallion, Hy- 
der Ally, was the best Stallion exhibited, and is there- 
fore entitled to the premium of a new bridle to cost 
five dollars. We further certify that Mr. Nathan 
White, exhibited the best brood mare—that Mr. 
Huddleson exhibited the best two year old colt; that 
no one year colt or filley was exhibited for premi- 
um, and that Mr. William Robertson exhibited the 
best saddle mare, there being no competition for 
saddle nags. 
Given under our hands this ninth day of Septem- 
ber, 1847, at Rockville. 
Narnan Lurgsorovcn, ) 
Bensamin Perry, 
THomas Worrnincron, 
Horatio Truxp.e, 
Wu. G. Rozerrson. 


SHEEP. 
The committee on sheep, after due examination of 


Committee. 


the stocks submitted for exhibition, beg leave } 
port that they award certificates as follows: % 

For the best lot of ewes, J. P. C. Peter; for the 
best buck, A. B. Davis; for the best lambs, N.C, 
Dickerson; for the best buck lamb, A. B. Davis. 

The committee deem it due to Mr. J. P. C. Peter, 
to accredit him with due pains for the exertions he 
is making for the improvement in his stock of sheep, 
a fine specimen of which he has recently obtained 
from a distance. 

E. J. Haut, 


Jutivs West, Committee. 
N. 8S. Wuire. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

The committee on fruits and vegetables beg leave 
to report, that, owing to the very unfavorable sea. 
son for their production, there has been but little 
competition among the raisers of these articles this 





ear. 
fine collection and variety of very choice apples fur- 
| nished by Mr. Joshua Pierce of Lynnean Hill, con. 
sisting of the Early 

| Mundt or Monstrous 


They cannot however forbear noticing the 


ellar or Strain Apple, the Gloria 
ippin, the French Pippin very 
| large, the Pennock, large; the Rambo and Red Streak, 
| and the latter Winter Apples; the whole of which we 
| would judge to be worthy of a place in a choice ap- 

ple orchard. We noticed also some very large 
| Quinces, from the same establishment; the delicious 
Sickel, as weil as Butter Pear, and Grapes of different 
varieties. 

In the Vegetable department, the collection ex- 
hibited was also confined ; we noticed, however, in 
lot No. 2, the best and the largest Cabbage; in lot No. 
3, the largest short beets ; the gigantic Rhubarb Egg 
Plant and Pumpkin were also very creditable. 

Although probably travelling out of their prov. 
ince, the committee cannot refrain from noticing the 
beautiful display of superb Dahlias, which so highly 
ornamented the saloon, furnished and prepared by 
the lady proprietress of Lynnean Hill, from their va- 
riety, and the mode in which they were arranged, 
they evinced the great taste of the lady through 
whose hands they passed. 

In the order in which they are noticed we recon- 
mend the premium or premiums to be allotted. 

Rosert Y. Brent, 
Tuomas I. Bowie, {commite 
Henry H. Denr. 


BUTTER. 
Rockville, Md., Sept. 9th, 1847. 

The Committee on butter to whom was referred 
the specimens exhibited in competition for the pre 
mium, report, that there were presented three speci- 
mens of printed butter, and one potted. That, they 
awarded the prize to No. 2, afterwards ascertaining 
to have been made by Mrs. Harding, of Rockville, 
Md. The other specimens were highly creditable 
to the competitors. 

Josnua Pierce, Act’g Chr’n. 
POULTRY. 

The Committee on Poultry, regret to say, thst 
the exhibition in that line was very limited ; there 
being but three of the feathered tribe on the ground 
contesting for the premiums. These were turkies, 
and although there was no competition, yet, from 
the great size, being of this year’s growth, the Com 
mittee have no hesitation in awarding the premium 
of one dollar to their owner, Susan Ann Dawson. 

Cares StTaz.er, 





Jetson GRANGER. 
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The Committee.on Manufactures award the fol- | 
lowing premiums under the direction of the Society. 
Fulled Cloth, 1st pre’m, Miss Dezellum. 

“ “6 2d - + Mr. N.S. White , 
Mrs. N.S. White | 
Miss Dezellum. | 
Maj. Geo. Peter. | 
Miss E. Dawson 
Miss C. Nicholls 
Miss E. Dawson 
Miss E. Dawson | 


Full’d Linsey, premium, 
Striped “ “ 
Undressed Flannel, Ist Premium 
Undressed Flannel, 2d Premium 
Counterpane (yarn) Ist Premium 
Counterpane (yarn) 2d Premium 
Pair of Blankets, Ist Premium 
Pair of Blankets, 2d Premium Mrs. N.S. White 
Carpeting lst premium, Miss A. Noland. | 
“ Si * Miss E. Dawson 
Miss S. Dawson 
Miss E. Dawson 
Miss S. Dawson | 
Miss E. Dawson | 
‘ 


Hearth Rug, premium, 
Linen se 
Table Diaper Ist premium, 
“ “ zd “ 
Towelling, premium, 
Yarn Stockings, premium, 
Thread ‘* ag 
Cotion ‘ * 
Yarn Gloves, 6“ 
Sewing Silk, ae 
Quilt Fancy, $2 Ist premium, 
Quilt White, $2 2d premium, Mrs. J. A. Carter. 
Worsted Sack $3 premium, Miss M. Heyne. 
Worsted Embroidery, premium $2 Mrs. Julia Balch. 
Infant Socks, $1 premium, Miss R. I. Carter 
Currant Wine 1 “ Miss E. Clopper. 
The Committee take the opportunity to return 
their thanks to Mr. Ramsburg, for the display of 
loves and dressed skins of every discription—also to 
rt. Thomas and Mr. Lutz, for their fine exhibition 
of saddlery—to Mr. Clopper and Mr. Faweett, for 
the exhibition of substantial manufactured cloths and 
cassinetts, and more especially to those ladies and 
gentlemen, who have furnished so rich and beautiful 
an exhibition of fruits and flowers which ornament 
this room. Henry Braptey, 
E. J. Haut, 
Samvet Bivnrt, 
Nuvian Beat. 


} 
| 


Miss k. Dawson 
Miss E. Dawson 
Miss E Dawson 
Miss C. Kilgour 
Miss S. Dawson | 
Mrs. H. W. Blunt | 
Mrs. S. Smith. 


Rockville, Sept. 8, 1847. 





Tue vse or Guano 1n Montcomery Counry, Md. 


The people of this county seem to have become 
entirely convinced of the great advantages arising 
from the application of Guano to their soil. The 
discovery of its magic influence upon the soil in the 
increase of the productions of the vegetable kingdom, 
has formed a new era in farming operations, and a- 
wakened the sluggard at his plough, who gazes with 
wonder as he beholds the heretofore barren fields a- 
round him covered with luxuriant crops in the place 
of the brambles and sedge grass which formerly 
covered it, and all effected in a few short months. 
The farmer who formerly toiled in vain to enrich 
his few acres, has found in the use of the guano, 
when applied to his abandoned fields, such a fertiliz- 
ing influence as to astonish the advocate of the old 
system, and even to entice him from his beaten track 
toanother mode of operation altogether new ;—by 
which he can more than double his former crops, re- 
Store his unproductive soil and greatly add to the 
value of his property. This valuable improvement 
has served to check the spirit of emigration which 
but a few years ago alarmingly threatened to de- 





populate large portions of Montgomery county. The 


the west have now no allurements 


sufficient to induce the farmer to leave his native 


homestead, generally endeared by many associations 


of the past; and this too is all accomplished by the 
| use of guano, an elixir of life to poor lands. 


What can be more substantially said upon this 
subject, is, that Guano is absolutely effecting a change 
in the features of that county, and has instilled into 
the farmers a spirit of improvement that will, ere 
long, render its kind soil as productive as any other 
in the State. As a proof of this, within the last week, 
farmers of Montgomery to our knowledge, have pur- 
chased no less than seventy tons of this valuable 
manure, which have passed through our place a- 
lone, and in all probability this is not the half that 
others have procured.—Georgetown Idv. 


HORTICULTURAL. 
WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

At this season of the year there is not much to 
attend to in this department of the farm, and if there 
were, our hints might be unnecessary, as it is the 
one over which woman, with her ever provident 
care, presides supreme ; and it is not flattery to say 
that she is never remiss in the discharge of any duty 
whose performance is productive of human comfort, 
being ever impelled by the noble impulses of her 
heart to forget self in her desire to advance the hap- 
piness of those around her. But Jest we might be 
chargeable with a feeling of neglect, which we may 
not indulge, we will specify a few of the more promi- 
nent things that should be attended to. 

Asparagus Beds.—If these have not already been 
cleaned off and dressed, they may still be attended 
to. The best manure to dress with is a compost 
made of seven parts rotten manure and 1 of ashes; 
to be placed between the rows and forked in. That 
done let the bed be sown broadcast with salt so as 
to whiten the surface of the soil. 

Strawberry Beds.—Should these not have been 
weeded and dressed, let them be done so without 
delay. Being weeded, cover the roots with a dres- 
sing of rich mould, dig it in and lay long straw be- 
tween the rows which must be fastened down with 
wooden forks. 

Shrubs of all kinds, whether fruit or flower, may 
now be set out, better now than in the spring, as they 
will be certain to bear fruit and bloom. 

Garden Herbs of all kinds.—This is a good period to 
transplant all kinds of garden herbs, as Sage, Thyme, 
Chives, Shallots, &c. 

Bulbous Roots for flowering should now be set out, 
as the tulip, hyacinth, &c. 

Dahlias.—Take these up, cut the tops off and bury 
the roots in sand. 

Cabbages.—Take these up before the frost sets in 
heavy, and put them away secure for winter use. 

Tomatoes.—lf you have any tomatoes on your vines 
partially ripened, pull up the vines and hang them 
up in your barn, and you may continue your supply 
of tomatoes until Christmas. 
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Beets, Carrots, Parsnips.—Before the frost injures 
these, have them dug and buried, or packed away in eqgunie. Gal tay will Gad aurea eats 
: ‘ nS, a 

your cellar, taking care if cared for in the cellar to! | Oud in the end be productive of the highest benefit, 
exclude the light from them by a covering of straw. | Much of this results from the want of knowledge as 
Horse Radish.—A supply of this healthful condi-| to the true comparative value of breeding animals. 
ment may be preserved for use during winter, by | This value is not to be computed by the present dif- 
burying it in sand in the cellar. ference in the value of the fleece — carcass; but 

‘ : : . | by the difference in the value of the offspring. 

Fruit Trees.—If you design planting any choice Suppose, for instance, we have a flock of 100 breed- 
fruit trees in your garden do so this month. As to/ ing ewes, and are to select bucks from one or two 
the mode of planting we refer you to our article un-| classes, both of which, for constitution, size, and 
der the head of “* Work on the Farm.” form, are equally good ; the one with an ordinary 
If you have fruit trees in your garden treat them | feece can be obtained for three dollars; the other, 

. with a prime fleece, both alike as it respects quan- 
in the same manner as we recommend for those of tity and quality, for ten. Which shall we choose? 
the orchard. From a knowledge of the properties that constitute 
{f the Garden and around the house are destitute | the intrinsic value of a sheep, and a knowledge of 


of shade trees and flowering shrubs, we would advise | the male influence upon the offspring, I am satisfied 
that the progeny of the last named class, will give 


te gee heusewile to wane some planted, as such four ounces of wool more per head, that shall be 
attention to the decoration of the homestead never | worth three cents more per pound. Admitting that 
fails to increase the attachment of the husband to/they shear three pounds and one-fourth of wool, 
his home, and draw him closer and closer to the} worth forty cents per pound, here would be an im- 


wife to whose taste he is indebted for the embellish- nl 59m of oo por in ... quand - re 
: > en in the quality, making twenty cents in the value 
ment of his estate. Make a man proud of his home ef each fecee: to lh ee may safely add twenty 


and you never fail to inspire him with increased love | cents for the increased value of the sheep for the fu. 


































































for those around him. ture production of weol, and one-half of this sum 0 
Stiff Beds.—If there be any stiff beds of clay in the | for their increased value for breeding; making an d 
garden, they should be dug up spade deep, and cov- aggregate of 50 cents on each individual offspring, 
ered 4 inches deep with sand, river sand the best.— | Wich on 100 would amount to $50, quite a hand- p 
: P , ,.. | Some little sum to add to one’s annual profits. The 
In the spring, rake the ground thoroughly, then dig/ statement may seem extravagant to some, but ex- th 
itup half spade deep, rake, manure, and re-dig it | perienced breeders will tell you it is only a moderate al 
half spade deep. These processes will have mixed | estimate, and that too, when the ewes are not above nr 
the sand with the clay into a friable clayey loam, | : ay ee z ane at aot ae five fie 
, : | hundred dollars wou © inducement to the own- se 
and fitted it for any horticultural gen oe er to use such bucks as are frequently used by nine | 
er. It will then be more easy to work, and will | tenths of wool-growers. And notwithstanding al pt 
produce more and better vegetables. this, I fear there are not a few, who, sooner than be 
an ay $5 difference between two bucks, under the 2 se 
if i ld ignorantly sacrifice ten ] 
Iveiuence oF THE Mace ww Sueer-reepivc.— | 2°V6 Circumstances, would ignorantly i 
I am aware that many do not fully realize how high- times this amount, honestly believing it the best and t 
ly essential it is that we breed from none but the | “0st profitable course. for 
y - ; : sahi From what I have said, I would not have one infer q 
most perfect of male animals. It is truly astonishin : 
to took about among wool-growers, and see hen that | always think the highest priced animals the ash 
? ’ H i. ° 
much indifference, how little discrimination is gene- | P€St yey mont —— A man’s — it od nig 
rally manifested on this point. Many have not that | 198 @ Dlg price, adds nothing to the value. A wis 
extensive experience, combined with scrutinizing | I have aimed to illustrate, is, that we had much bet fac 
observation, to enable them to make the best selec- | T P@Y beer —— a good animal, than 0 solt 
tions, provided they have the means, disposition, and | ““© #9 Ordinary one as a gt t.—Albany Cultivator. of 
dey 
mer 
me: 
B 
= ee equ: 
é iy fis Bs, ade 
AZ valu 
COUNTY ROADS. wn wig . ne 
. ‘ | not much, perhaps he may raise it tod. Every ra - 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. | on such a road will wash through the centre, as be- Weig 
8 the 
Mr. Eprror:—lI enclose a sketch of a cross-sec- | ing lower than the sides and prevented from reach- the 
tion of our county roads, as they are, and as (I hum- | ing the gutters. T 
bly think) they should be. The break-waters are often so abrupt as to pre tive 
The Suberintendant finds his gutters filled up, and | sent the appearance of a 24 pounder being cove h | 
one opened by the rains through the centre of the | up, and break more carriages than would pay form wan 
read ; and insteed of rounding up the earth as shown | their being made in a gradual slope. . ham 
by the lines a. «. a., he is content to throw it out of} These hints are for our Superintendants, it they Th 
the gutters, leaving the greater portion on the sides, | will take them from an old Engineer, and onnrs 








as at 6. 6.—if the middie of the road gets any, itis| Georgetown, D. C. Tax-Parzn. 
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From the AJbany Cultivator, 
CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE; 
OR, WHAT MANURE DOES THIS FIELD NEED. 


This inquiry is beyond question one of the most fre- 
quent and important that presents itself to the farmen 
With the light which has, within the last few years, 
been thrown upon the subject of manures, their na- 
ture, and the secret of their value, something like a 
ractical course has been revealed. It may be il- 
ustrated as follows: 

If a soil fails to produce a given crop, it is because 
it either wants the requisite texture, or it wants certain 
essential inorganic ingrediants, or it may be ceficient 
in both. 

If vegetable refuse in sufficient quantity has been 
strown over and plowed in, the deficiency of one or 
more essential inorganic ingredients, must be consider- 
ed the solution of the failures. 

Now how shall this deficiency be ascertained? How 
shall it be determined what a soil needs? 

It may need gypsum, or phosphates, or potash, or 
soluble silica, orlime. It may be benefitted by ashes, 
or poudrette, or guano, or fish. But it probably does 
not need all, and would not, probably, be equally 
benefitted by them severally. 

Which, then, shall be selected? How shall any 
one, without aid, be enabled to determine what will 
benefit the soil most? 

The following suggestions are made in general re- 
ply to this inquiry: 

Having prepared a few square yards or rods, so 
that the texture shall be all that is desired, let equal 
areas—six feet square each, for example—be accu- 
rately measured and staked. If the soil in the same 
field be variable, each kind may be treated fora 
separate experiment. 

hen let equal quantities by weight, of a thoroughly 
pure grain, wheat, or rye, or oats, or any other it may 
be desired to try, be sown and covered, in these 
several areas. Only one kind of grain will be em- 
loyed in the experiment. If others are to be tried, 
et separate areas be selected and prepared—a suit 
for each grain. 

Then take small quanities of gypsum, potash, soda, 
ashes, bone-dust, treated with diluted sulphuric acid, 
night soil, or any of the so called manures it may be 
wished to try, and put them upon or near the sur- 
face of the soil. Jf deeply buried they might be dis- 
solved by rains, and carried down beyond the reach 
of roots. 

Now all will receive from the frost, the rains, the 
dew, the sunshine, and the draught, the same treat- 
ment.—From the native soil they will derive equal 
measures of nutriment. 

But from the added manures they will derive un- 
equal advantage. Some of the additions will contain 
adesired ingredient—others will not; and the relative 
values will be indicated in the relative weights of the 
ripened grain at harvest. 

The seed was weighed. The harvest must be 
weighed. The better manure will] be pointed out in 
the higher weight and the plumper appearance of 
the grain. 

_ That the manure may be compared, and the rela- 
tive profits of this or that readily estimated, positive 


quantities should be empluyed, that is, such, that by | fly 


Measure or weight, the cost of that used may be 
accurately known. 

The weighing for the occasion if not otherwise 
convenient, might be made with the sugar and tea 


scales of the nearest grocer. As the grain to be 
sown is, foreach lesser piece of ground to be the 
same in weight, the quantily for one being determin- 
ed, it may be placed in one scale pan, and the other 
parcels severally balanced against it. 

There is some trouble in ail this care about quan- 
tities: but if the conviction be deepened that a taith- 
ful attention to them is indispensable in experimen- 
tation that is to be of value, it may perhaps be more 
cheerfully engaged in. 

It sometimes, indeed frequently, happens that 
farmers purchase large quantities of a given manure 
because they have learned that it had been found 
serviceable in particuliar cases. They hope to rea 
a profit commensurate, within certain limits, wi 
the amount of manure employed ; regardless of the 
greater or less correspondence there “e exist be- 
tween the soils upon which it had been found profit- 
able and their own. They employ it. They are 
disappointed. The manure does not contain what 
their soils need, though it may have been admirably 
suited to the improvement of others. 

What the producer wishes in making purchases of 
raw material, is, to obtain as much of that which can 
be used, and as little of that to be thrown away, in a 
given quantity, as may be. 

So with the grain grower. He wishes to pay for 
just that which will grow wheat, or corn, or oats. 
Other materials, of no service to the immediate crop, 
only tobe washed away by rains before a seed de- 
manding them shall be sown, he cares Jess to pay for. 

E. N. Horsrorp. 

Cambridge Laboratory, May, 1847. 








FLORICULTURE. 


WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 
Prepared for the American Farmer by 8. Feast, Florist. 
zaleas.— W ater sparingly during this and the en- 
suing month. 

Cactuses.—Keep moderately dry and cool until the 
buds begin to advance in the spring. 

Camellias.—T he buds of these will now be rapidly 
increasing in size. Be particular to give plenty of 
water at the roots—and should the atmosphere of 
the house be dry, syringe frequently. Sow the seeds 
in a light and fresh soil. 

Tuberose, Jacobean Lilly, Tiger flower, and other 
tender bulbous roots, should be taken up at once and 
piaced away secure from frost until May, when they 
may again be planted in the borders. 

Peonies may still be transplanted with success. 

Dwarf Rocket Lockspur seeds may still be sown. 

Roses intended for blooming in pots in the spring, 
should be taken up and potted at once. 

Chrysanthemums in pots—give plenty of air and wa- 
ter, using occasionally a little liquid guano. 

Verbenas, Stocks, Carnations, and other half-hardy 
plants, should be housed forthwith. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, and other hardy bulbs, should 
be planted at once, in order to ensure a fine bloom. 
For cultivation of, in pots and glasses, see vol. 2nd 
American Farmer, page 151. 

Greenhouse Plants.—Give these plenty of air, and 
attend to watering carefully. Syringe frequently 
and fumigate upon the first appearance of the green 


Dahlias should now be taken up, labelled, and put 
away dry, secure from frost. 
Geraniums.—Keep these near the glass to prevent 





them being drawn. 
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THE POTATO ROT.—We regret to learn, as 
we do from various quarters, that the rot has again 
made its appearance in the Potato crop. We hope 
it will not prove to be general. The potatoes brought 
to the Baltimore market were never finer, than they 
are this season—and they bring a reasonably fair 
price—telailing in the market at 75 cts. per bushel. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the 23th of September, to the 27th of October. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll county. 


Taken at 6 o'clock, a. m., 2 o'clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock. 








Wind. Temperature Remarks. 12: per lb.—Molasses, N. O. 343, market heavy, but 
zi i: SE 7 ,~ 68 - ss thes | little demand—Potatoes, 50 to 565—Sweet do, 62;— 
alw w Wise 6s 6 fone - | Rice $4,50a4,62 per 100 Ibs. The Tobacco marke: 
30 NW W W635 69 73 Clear | is quiet-.the receipts are light, and the principal 
11S SW W) 54 76 722 Cleur ; part of that for sale being of a low grade ; all good 
Pig  # A = 2 = a Ay in Clear | kinds meet with ready sale as fast as inspected of 
41N W.= SW) 4 68 B60 Clear | Maryland and Ohio—Colory Tobacco is still in good 
57 8S W) 43 69 63 Clear | demand, and will bring the highest quotations ; we 
a S26 & Rainy eae toudy | quote Md. 2 to $3 for infer. and com.; $3a7,50 for 
aisk Ww WwW 4 67 4 sero tage 4 an | good common; 5a9 for good; $6a20 for fine and bet- 
9\INIV NW W!) 54 66 64 Clear ter qualities ; Ohio common $2,35a$2,50; good com- 
iy a 4 on = * 67 ~ mon 2.75a$3; reds $4a10; fine wrappery red $13a%; 
| i | 63 65 6 +? i 9 : : 
2w s SE 44 63 55 | Cloudy, rain at night 1} in spangled $4a10; yellow $6212. The inspections for 
13 W OW OW) «50 56 55 : the last four weeks, Md. 4122 hhds.; Ohio, 2114; 
14;w W W 4 58 53 Frost, Clear Virginia, 1; Ky 64; Total 6301 hhds. Wool, tub 
ISNW W W) 3 35 48 Clear washed 30a31, packed 28a30—Whiske in 
16SE SE SW, 2 56 48 Clear hoemagpatiny adi ad y, 30231, i 
7/8 § 8) 40 64 65 Clear a ° 
18S 8 S| 46 65 60 Fog Clear Eas ae — — 
19,8 Ss 8) 50 75 65 Fog, Clear, Rain 1 1-8, VHE subscriber will continue to Manufacture his Reaping 
2017 SW SW) 5l 64 4 Clear Machinesin Baltimore; Swan street, near Marsh Market 
21SW SE SW) 45 60 55 se RICES: 
2sw s S 54 68 60 Clear, Rain! 1-10 in Large machine with six feet cutter and forward wheels 
23W W W| 58 58 50 Cloody, Clear and zine platform - - - - - - $175 © 
94\INE NE NE 46 53 58 Rain § in Medium size, with 5} feet cutter—broad rim iron wheel 
37 WwW WwW 68 65 60 Clear suited for soft ground, with the gearing placed out of 
26|NW NW NW) 38 55 43 Clear the reach of mud—the crank to run entirely in brass with 
27|INW NW NW' 30 45 40 Ice, Glear brass pinion on it; and zine platform, and forward 
QiINW NW | 28 43 Clear wheels, oF ane pe me ae oe ee 
————— rane seee ee meee Te aac rm a The same machine, without forward wheels, - $1300 





BALTIMORE MARKET, OCTOBER 28ru. 

There was a pause in the grain and flour market, 
on the receipt of the news by the last steamer—but 
i€ was very soon apparent that the demand for home 
supplies was so great, in consequence of the great 
freshet which interrupted the carriage of produce to 
market on the sea-board—that no decline in prices 
would be the consequence of the intelligence of the 
favorable state of the harvest in Europe. There has, 
however, been a slight decline within a few days, 
compared to the prices obtained a week or two ago. 
We quote now, for Howard st. Flour, $6.25, but no 
buyers, tho’ supply ia first hands is small—City Mills 
6.12 6.25, stock also light—Susquehanna, none— 
ye Flour, $4.87a¢5—Corn Meal, $3.62 per bbl.— 
Wheat, good to prime red, $1.28a1.30, white $1.28; 
for family flour, $1.33a1.37, supply of all kinds small 
—Corn, prime 66 a68, for white and yellow ; some 
inferior, was sold at 60a65—some new corn has been 
sold at 50a58, according to dryness—Oats, 38 a 40— 
Rye, 82a85, sales, and in request—Beans, $1.20 a 
1.25, scarce—Peas, none—Clover and Timothy dull, 
no sales to report—Bacon, dull, sides have ranged 
from 7} to 8, and shoulders 7} to 8—Hams, scarce, 
good are held at 1lal2—Hog, live, $6.256.62, sales 
toa fair extent—Pork, mess, $14.50 a $15—prime, 
$10.50 a $11, firm—Beef Cattle, prices range from 
$1.62a$3 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof, equal to $3.25a5- 
75 nett, and averaging $2,37, with a tendency down- 






which 550 were purchased by packers and butchers, 
| 950 head driven to Pennsylvania, and 400 head re- 
main over—Lard, in kegs, 12c.; in bbls. 10a10:— 
Butter, Glades, 15a16; Western, 12—Cheese, West- 
ern 73a8; Eastern 8$a10—Fish, herrings 4,87a5; 
Shad, nominal, $6,75—No. 1 mackerel 11,50; No. 
2, 7,75 ; No. 3, $5,75 per bbl.—Cotton, ord. upland 
9a9}; mid. to good do. 10a103; fair do. 10sal]— 
sales of La. 10c. for middling, and 11} for good mid- 
dling to middling fair—the average declines since 
| ]ast steamer has been about 2 cts.—Coffee, Rio, 
| sales at 7 1-8a73; Laguayra 7 3-8a7:—Wood, oak 
$4.25a4.37 ; hickory 525,50 ; prime 2,75a3—Stone 
Coal, 5,50ag6—Feathers, 32a34, wanted—Hemp, in 
fair demand—Hay, $18 for best timothy— Hops ]0a 







































Small maehine, in its usual form, without forward wheels, 
with 5 foot cutter—crank running in brass, with brass 
pinion and zine platform, = - - - - - #1200 
The above machines will be furnished with one extra bev 

wheel and two iron pinions, one extra rake, six cutters, andi 

superior screw wrench, a cold chiscl and punch and fifty riv- 
ets to replace cutters. 

The smali machine, with 5 feet cutters, made as usual, 
without extras, with usual quantity of brass work, $100 
Farmers who design to procure this machine, should mak 

application to the subscriber early in the fall to muke sure 

getting a machine, as the supply at harvest time has never 
been equal to the demand. A much larger demand is antic: 
pated for the next harvest, from the abundant proof from all 
parts of the country, that wherever this machine makes its ap- 
pearance, other machines, for the same purpose are general) 
abandoned. This tact which I am prepared to substantiate 

will be the best certificate which can be placed before the {a- 

mer. OBED HUSSEY. 

P. S.—A Patent has been recently granted for the late im- 
provements—persons wishing to purchase the right, will please 
cine OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore, Md. 

sep l. 

P. 8.—An improvement has been made by Gen’! T. Tilgi- 
man, of Maryland, by which the grain is laid on one side—Ii 
is done by adding 4 or 5 fect to the width of the present plat- 
form, and placing two rakers on the machine instead of one— 
they sit back to back—the first raker pushes thesheaf back on 
to the newly added portion of the platform, where it is recei’- 
ed by the second raker and drawn to one side by a commonhay 
rake. ‘This improvement will be found convenient by thos¢ 
who are short-handed, and exactly suited to those who donot 
bind their wheat at all, or wish it to be awhile before binding. 
Gen’! T. has used this improvement three years, greatly to bis 
own satisfaction, and thinks it a great advantage in any poi! 
of view. Any farmer who has a saw and axe, and one of m; 
machines, car try the experiment himself. This improveme?: 
will be added to new machines and durably constructed al w 



























wards—there were 1900 head offered this week, of 


extra expense of ten dollars, if ordered. O, HUSSEY. 
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_ TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
A. D. CHILDS’ PATENT HORSE-POWER. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT! ‘This Horse Power bas un- 
A doubtedly many and very great advantages over all other 
Horse Powers in this country, in the following particulars, viz: 

Ist, It is all Iron, except the sweeps (or arms) to which the 
horses are attached, aud of course is very durable. 

Qdiy, The main part of this Power, including the main 
wheel, is all cast together in one piece, and it is cast round, 
giving it great strength and permanency. i 

3dly, This power, when all together in running order, (ex- 
cept the sweeps,) weighs about 690 pounds, and occupies about 
the space of acommon sized was tub; and the entire machine, 
including the sweeps, can be moved in a common one-horse 


cart. 

4thly, The wheels are all covered out of sight, and secured 
from dust, or any possible harm to its attendants.—A very im- 
portant consideration. f 

thly, The ease with which this Power is propelled, perfect- 


ly adapts it to the use of one horse, whilst from its peculiar | 


construction, it combines strength sufficient for six common 
sized horses; and it is confidently believed that two horses with 


tms power, will do the work of at least three with the com- | 


mon powers now in use. 

PRICE §$110—or without the wood work of the sweeps $100. 

The subscriber would invite his patrons and the public gen- 
erally to call and examine yhis Horse Power for themselves, 
and also his Threshing Machines, as he bas several on hand 
of supesior workmanship, He has also on hand a quantity of 
Ploughs of all sizes and various patterns und woll made, with 
a great variety of other Implements, such as Wheat Fans, Har- 
rows; Swingle-trees, Corn Sheilers, Oorn and Cob Crushers, 
&e. &e., which he will sell very low, as he wishes to close out 
his old stock, which he has been several years reducing. 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters and Plough Castings on hand at 
Wholesale & Retail as heretofore. J. 8. EASTMAN, 

In the rear of his old Store, No. 180 PRATT STREET, near 
Hanover-st, Entrance by alley -hrough the Front Store. 

Sep 1 





~ 10,000 “Copies in 4 Months! 
COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 


R Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, 

Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for restoring and 
preserving health by zood management, with full directions for 
Training and Breeding, by S. W. Cote, Esq. 

This is emphatically a Book for every Fai mer, and no Far- 
mer’s Library is complete withoutit. The demand for Ten 
THOUSAND copies in the short space of four months, speaks 
volumes in favor of the work. ‘The Farmer has in this neat 
and compact vol. a complete ENCYCLopeDtIa, in which he may 
find the whole subject of the Treatment of Domestic Animals, 
fairly discussed, and rules and remedies fully and clearly pre- 
scribed. 

Highly recommendatory notices, have been received from 
many of the most distinguished Farmers and Editors in the 
country. ‘The following short extracts show in what estima- 
tion the work is held. 

(From Ex-Governor Hill, of N. H.) 

“ Mr. Cole has shown himselt well qualified for the compila- 
tion of this work. We understand that it has already had a 
free and extended sale ; many times its price to almost any 
Farmer, may be saved in its purchase.” 

[from J. M. Weeks, of Vermont. 

“The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind I 

have ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one.” 
(Christian Mirror, of Portland.) 

“We think uo Farmer would willingly be without this 

Book, after glancing at the table of Contents.” 
{Albany Cultivator. ] 

“This will be found a u-eful book. it speaks of diseases 
under the names by which they are known in this country, 
and the remedies prescribed are generally within reach ofevery 
Farmer, aud may frequently be found on his own farm. We 
second the suggestion that it should be in the hands of every 
Farmer,” 





{American Agriculturist.] 

“ We recommend to al! who keep Domestic Animals, to pro- 
cure Mr. Cole’s new Book. ‘The lives of many valuable ani- 
mais might be saved by following his directions.” 

The price of this valuable Book, finely bound in leather is 


30 cents. 

WANTED, <0 active, intelligent, and enterprising Acents, 
to sell this work, two in each State of the Union. A small cap- 
ital of from $25 to $50, will be necessary tor each Agent. Ad- 
dress, post paid, the Publishers. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
23 Cornhill, Booksellers Row, Boston. 
For Sale by CUSHING & BROTHER, Baltimore. 


it#The above work is also for sale at the bookstore of the 


| 
| 





“American Farmer,” No 2 Jarvis’ Buildings, North street.> 


HE SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to 
| Tie many gentlemen who have favoured him with their 
MILL-WORK ; also to the farmers aud planters for their libe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfullyy in- 
form them, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all times to build any of the following 
kinds ot MILLS. Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, Undershot, 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, Tide, Horse-power, or ‘I'read Mills ; 
and having the best of workmen employed at pattern and ma- 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best articles at 
the lowest prices, such as Horsepowers, Pettigrew Shellers, 
Murray’s Shellers, 4 kinds hand and power Shellers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn and Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay and Fudder Cutters, Carry-log and Mill Screws ; also ma- 
nufactures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers 
Turning Lathes and Steam Engihes ; «nd any kind of Machine 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Castings an 
Smith-work atthe lowest prices. I warrant all Mills planned 
and erected by me to operate well. JAS. MURRAY, 


Millwright, York noar Light st. Baltimore. 
Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which 
shells and puts the corn in perfect order at the same time, for 
the mill or tor shipping—Persons living near the city can bring 
| With thei one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a 
| fair trial before purchasing. 
| 
| 





He has also for sale, the following second hand Machinery : 
2 pair 4 ft 6 in. French burr Millstones, with all the gearing; 1 
pair 3 ft 6in. French Burr Millstones, with all the gearing ; 
and some Saw Mill work—the whole are good, and - or all 
of the above will be sold low. n 

Hatirax, N. C., August 25th, °47. 

Mr. Jas. Mcrray,—Dear Sir: —This is to certify that I have 
used your fans during the last spring and summer, and feel no 
hesitation in saying they are the best by far, I ever saw, I tan- 
ned with one tan, one thousand barrels of corn in one day— 
and in one day fanned one thousand bushels of wheat, as it 
come from the taresher. ‘They will do as much as any two I 
ever had, in the same time. Yours, &e. 
W. B. HATHAWAY, 





‘Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 
PULVERIZA- DECOMPOSI- 
TION, TION. 


—— 
HE “PREMIUM PLOUGH’’—In Prouty & Mears’ No. 
5 1-2, “confessedly the best PLOUGH known in this coun- 

try for beauty of work and pulverizing the soil,”? we have com- 
bined the most perfect swing as well as wheel Plough, connec- 
ted also with the principles of self-sharpening and centre- 
draught, whieh with the facility of turning it into a Tandem 2, 
4, or 3horses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders itthe 
Ne Pius Utrra of perfection. During the past season it re- 
ceived the first premium for the Best Pioven, at Philadel- 

hia ; a first, second and third premium at New Castle county, 

el. ; the Imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, value 
$300 ; and at Prince George’s society, Md. the highest testimo- 
ny of approbation, in not permitting it to com » having al- 
ready received the first premium as.“the BES7' PLOUGH 
for general purposes.”? Their one-hOrse Plough No. 21-2, is 
strongly recommended for light soils and horticultural purpos- 
es, being built after the same model, self-sharpening, and car- 
rying asod furrow 10 in wide with great ease and precision. 

In addition to the above, the Premium list of the Prouty & 
Mears’ Centre Draught Plongh for the present season, is as 
follows, viz: 
New Castle Co, Del.,6 premiums out of 8, including the first 

two premiums. 
Concord, Mass., 5 premiuins out of 8, furrows 10in. deep. 
Philadelphia, 1st premium for the best plongh, of the trial. 
‘Tanuton, Mass, 5 premiums, including the three first premiums. 
Newtown, Bucks Co. Pa., ‘the best Plough for pulverizing the 

soil and burying the stubble.” 

For sale at No. 55 Lieut st. Baltimore, Mr. EZRA WHIT- 
MAN being appointed sole Agent for sales in Baltimore and 
vicinity. dee 1 





SMULL & Co. 


No. 60 Pratr-st. and East Fatis Avenve, 
" 3 doors north of Pratt-street Bridge, 
AVE FOR SALE, STEAM BOILERS of various sizer, 

| i well udapted to Farms, for cooking food or Cattle—as E- 
conomy is the order of the day, they can safely recommend 
= before any other Boiler now in use, for saving offuel and 
jabor. 

They manufacture likewise to order, Cylinder or Portable 
Boilers, Force and Light Pamps—Copper, Wrought-iron, and 
Lead Pipes—Brass Cocks, Couplings, and all other apparatus 
for Steaming purposes. 

QiAll orders thankfully received and promptly executed. 

Ap. 1 
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HE PROUTY PLOUGH, WHITMAN’S CORN SHEL- 
LER. and GRANT’S WHEAT FAN, were exhibited at 
the Montgomery county Cattle Show and fair, by the sueseri- 





trial, the Committee awarded the Society’s highest Premiums 
to the above named Implements, The same arucles have been 
exhibited at the Fairsin Pennsylvania. New York, and through 
the New Eaglund States this fail with the same success. There 
no longer remains a doubt of the superiority of these Imple- 
ments over a!l others. 
For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse of 
E. WHITMAN, Cor. of Light and Prutt sts. 
Nov. 1. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 

AMUEL FEAST & SONS, have just received a fine as- 

sortment of Bulbous roots, comprising single and double 
Hyacinths, single and double Tulips, Anemones, Ranuncules- 
es, &c. &e., suitable for planting at this time, which they will 
be pleased to furnish to customers ata small profit, at their 


Exotic Nursery and Seed Store, 
N, E. corner of Charles & Saratoga sts. 


N. B.—Fresh and Genuine Garden & Flower Seeds constant- 

ly on band, Nov 1 
Mae es SE a 

OR SALE —A beautiful AYRSHIRE BULL CALF, out 

of an imported cow—calved on the 9th of May last, a few 

months alter the arrival of the cow from Scotland. 

delivered in Baltimore, previously to 15th December next, tor 
$60,00. Apply to SAMUEL SANDS, office Amer. Parmer. 


























sider are used by the following gentlemen, to whom reference 
is made, as to their superior value, viz. Messrs. T. Beard, Th. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J.T. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. Mackail, J. 
Igiehart, A. Seliman, R.Scllman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
fells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J.C. Weems, 
of Anne Arundel county; G. W. Weems,J. T. Barber, R. 4. 
Chew, W. Boswell, ¥Y. Howes, of Calvertco. Md. {jjAgent 
of Evans Davis, Baltimore co. forsale of the Woodcock Plow. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY, 
Gillingham alley, entrance from Howard st. near Pratt, 
mal and store, Hollingsworth st. corner Pratt 


ber, on the {0th oflast month ; and after a fair competition and | 


Will be | 


| GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 
| MACHINERY.——GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Mi- 
| nufacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schreeder st. Baltimore, ix 
| now prepared tosupply Agricu!turists and all others in want o/ 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam. 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va 
rious sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
| strong and powerful. His Horse Power § Thrashing Machine. 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according w 
siz’, at $30, 40,65 and 875; Iinproved Seed and Corn Planter. 
Portable ‘l'obacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, #12. 


HUSSEY’S REAPI\VG MACHINE. 
Farmers! Be early in sending your orders for Machines to 
cut your wheat; the time from now to harvest is so short, thar 
a | delay may lead to disappointment. 
tis now decided beyond a doubt, that where this machine 
is well known, no other machine for the same purpose can be 
sold without great sacrifice, if atall. Address the patentee as 
usual. may 1 OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore. 


IME—LIME—The subscriber is prepared to furnish fron 

4 his depot wt the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE 
1.iME of the purest description, deliverable at any point on 
the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices as cannot 
juil to please. 

He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25c 
per bushel, in hhds., or at 31 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 

July I City B Baltimore,lock. 











































































































































































ALSO, a DEVON BULL, about 2 years old, a very fine OMMER’S METHOD FOR MAKING MANURE—The 
animal ;—price $100, deliverable in thir city. Also, shorongh subscriber has been appointed by Mr. Bommer, his avent he 
bred DURHAM COWS, §100 each ;—2 thorough bred DUR- | forthe Southern States, and will dispose of the Books, witl de 
HAM BULLS, calved in March, price $50 each, and 4 DUR- | the right to use them, for any sized farm, at 85 each. Address 
HAM HEIFERS, different ages, one at $75, the others at $50; | (post paid) ml SaML. Sanps, office of “A. Farmer.” se! 
ali herd book apimals, and the finest of their class; some of | 
them cannot be surpassed, and will be delivered in this city at G UANO.—Ladies and others wanting small parcels of th: 
the above prices. Apply as above. Nov. 1 ene oe their flowers, grass plots, &c. can obtain it at he 

g BSAGE ORANGE SEED, for Hedges—25 quarts just re- | *¢ Office of the American Furmer. June | 
. “a to 
© crived, sara ve oe om BE, SHIEMANS AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE, I wh 

4 ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., Baltimore. @ 55 LIGHT STREET, Bultimore.—The subscriber bas 

Prepare for spring planting by mixing them with earth | the pleasure to announce to his numerous customers, and to fan 
or sand ina box, ih alternate layers of seed, and sayd or earth, | por a pk tec ally : ret Ra a of 
and leave them exposed to the weather, which causes the hull | % grvedys: wae Byer! : 4 8, 

; ; < , | adapted to the wants of the Farmer. And although his Ma 
ae Saate acted ——— them one chine Shop, together with its conteats, were Geet ed by fire foe 
me preven R. S.. Ir, & Co. on the night of the 17th inst., he is again prepared to meet the a 
. Fe orders of his customers, with usual dispatch, and solicits « the 
NOTICE. continuance of pottie patronage. 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY, ex Baltimore, July 27. E. WHITMAN. Jr. yea 
Near Baltimore, Md. con: 
We again take pleasure in notifying our various | ‘i Y paephcamdeiy OF THE NOVEMBER NO. requ 
custome e public, that the time bas nearly arrived for | Work on the Farm for Nov 130} —of Sinclair, Jr. & Co’s. 
tr enn ke., and consider our stock of fruit trees | Effects of Mari and Shell corn Mill” 44 the 
superior to what they have ever been before both in quality — ‘ : _  132To make ArtificialGuano “ who 
and in quantity, as we fave had an opportuty of testing their | Moties - Pome gt Se ; 133 'Dr. Durlington’s address _ denc 
correctness from our standard Trees which are extensively oe 4 ,& Co’s F ’ 145, 14 tie 
bearing..We deem it unnecessary to enumerate the various PP we at the P. Geo’s. } American Agricultural es- ne 
—_ —— = ames tr end por cry poy ty Nur. | Renovation of worn-out land, | mm ‘cn * 145 the ¢ 

jouse plants, Flower roots, &c. oy! Nur- a ~out land, or, Esq. d 
sery and Seed Garden occupies about 100 acres of the Farm, | y “the Dutchman” 134, 145,The late news, the markets, and | 
ead our deterinination is to give satisfaction if possible, both | Soartante for ashes on adlae harvest, &c.in Europe 14 toil c 
in price and quality—printed Catalogues, giving our prices, will f- ode ee of ——' _|On the preparation of Hemp _ d 
be be sent gratis; where large quantities ure wanted considera- wi we me Pe 35; and Plax : j ? and | 
ble discount will be made. Letters addressed to R. Sinclair, | a a hay on bird- /Apparatus for kiln drying his be 
Jr. & Co., Light St., Baltimore, or the subscribers, Balto. Md. LB . ons yo ~e yields Pry Ponds , 4 “ A 
will meet with pfompt attention. + Be BD. Shey a P | Sinclai ‘o's. corn mi 8 

ersons Wi d ents will please let us hear from | , 8ain (with a cut ; 
_ 8 wishing to act as Agen WWM. CORSE, fecive he seab in cheep “ (Color from St John’s wort «@ tma; 
, Successor to Sinclair & Corse. | 4: U- Atlee’s remedy for A cheap puddiy, “ 
— |.OUGHS! PLOUGHS!! - hie black Weevil 40)R. L. Allen on indine corn ve 
ve Tt e subscriberis manufacturin Ploughs. Dr. Muse’s description of | for European market 1529 Prices 
he subs ee oe difirent 2k corn-field Peas “© |Report of Committees of ent 
r es; also W eat Fans Cylindrical Straw | B- 1. 8's. noticeofthe worn- | Montgomery Ag. Suc. 153 ye 
Cutters, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators out-land controversy 14} Notice of preminus to E. crops 
CORN SHELLERS, &e. Also, | —- or African goose = “| Whitman, Jr.bydo —_ 154 perity 
MACHINES and HORSE POWERS these | On Pute ok ey Paeakae, meres “7 leaded 
“ 3 





Notice of the P. George’s | Work iu the Garden 
Co, Fair 142 Influence of the male in 
Notice of Charles Co. Fair 143) breeding 
























Meetingin do to forma ‘T'ax-payer”’ 
hr. — , . os ma (eat) — of our 
Sure of Fistulain horses “ |Chemi i- ! 
Cement for glass “ — tag 157 map 
An appeal by the publisher 144/Work for Nov, among the eur co 
Notices—of portrait of Col. Flowers “i each st 
Capron’s Durham bull—of |Meteorological table, mar- 
the Talbot Co, Exhibition kets, &c ” 


